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WHEN NIGHT IS HERE. 


BY KE. N. 


Heart of my heart, when the day was young, 

Hope sang to life with a silver tongue; 

Hope beckoned Love down a flowery way, 

Where 'twas always morning and always 
May, 

And two true lovers need never part— 

Do you remember, heart of my heart? 


Heart of my heart, when the noon was high, 
Work showed the way we must travel by; 
Duty spoke cold and stern in our ears, 
Bidding us bear all the toll and tears, 
Parting and losses, sorrow and smart— 
Have you forgotten, heart of my heart? 


Heart of my heart, in the setting sun, 

We ait at peace, with our day's work done; 

In the cool of the evening we two look back 

On the winding pathway, the noon'’s rough 
track, 

And the morn's green pleasance, where roses 


wine, 
Heart of my beart—with your band in mine. 


Heart of my heart, when the night is here, 
Love will sing songs of life in our ear; 
We shall sieep awhile ‘neath the daisied 


grass, 
Till we put on the glory and rise and pass 
To walk where eternal splendors shine, 
Heart of my heart—with your hand in mine. 
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CHAPTER VII.—(ConTiInvuen.) 


HE next moment Sir Rudolph had 
T crossed the room, and taking me 
from Ulvic’s arms, kissed me. 

“A good and charming wife you will 
have, Ulric,” he said, and then a great 
sadness came over his tace, I knew he 
was thinking of the time when he had 
made choice of a wile. 

lady Culmore came up to me hur- 
riedly. , 

“Kate, I half guessed it. I was sure 
you loved some one. I have seen such 
a love-light in your eyes. I am very 
glad it is Ulric, tor he will be so goed to 
you.” 

She threw her arms around me, and as 
she kissed me I heard her sigh. Neither 
husband nor wife looked at each other. 
On Sir Rudolph’s tace there was an ex- 
pression of great relief. 

“Your news is good news to me, Ulric,” 
he said—‘very good news. Welcome, 
Kate!""—to me. And tor the first time I 
noticed toleration in his eyes when he 
looked at Lady Culmore. 

I thanked them for their kindly greet- 
ing, resolving in my heart that I would 
be a true and loving sister to them. 

“But little Willie,” I said, “we must 
not torget him. You, who love me, let 
me goto nurse him, I shall come back 
soon; I am not afraid. The little one will 
die without care.” 

“Once, and tor all, I say no!” cried 
Ulric. “You shall not go. I am sorry 
for the Rector; sorry from my heart for 
the child; but I cannot sacrifice you for 
them. What do you say, Rudolph?” 

“I say decidedly that she must not go,” 
replied Sir Rudolph. “I will not hear 
of it!” 

Then Lady Culmore came to where we 
were standing. 

“No, you murt not go, Kate. For. you 
are love, lite and brightness—for me—— 
Ah, well, dear, you will fill my station 
tar better than I should! I will go and 
nurse the sick child.” 

She turned to her husband, her face 
eagerly expectant. She went up to him 
with clasped hands, She did not touch 
him; one rebuff had proved quite enough 
for her. 

Heaven has sent me this chance," she 
said. “You'see it for yourself. Oh, let 


me go! Do not refuse me, Rudolph! It 
is my first prayer to you since——” 

“Hush!” he said, but not unkindly. 
“Hush I” 

“Let me go, Rudolph!” she cried. “I 
feel that Heaven has offered me this one 
chance! let me avail soyself of it. You 
know, you know-——” 

She bent her head near him, and we 
heard her say :— 

“*A life for a life!” 

“Let me save this one,” she pleaded; 
“let me igive mine for it, it needs must 
be! Say that I may go!” 

Still he hesitated, and a look came into 
his eyes that I had never seen there be- 
fore. He must have loved her passion- 
ately onee, 

“You ask metolet you goto certain 
death. Do you know that?” 

“Yes, I know; but I may save a life. 
In any case, I shell offer mine for it. 
And, if I die, you will torgive me? Ah, 
do not turn from me, Rudolph beloved; 
do not be angry with me! You will for- 
give me whenI lie dying; and Heaven 
will be good to me, and let me die when 
Tam looking on your face. Ob, beloved, 
I would dis a hundred deaths for one 
word of pardon trom you—a hundred 


deaths !”’ 
_ His eyes were tull of tears. I saw that 


he dared not trust himself to speak. 
anda 


eh o ’ 5 of 
farewell from you when I lie in the dark 


shadow. Oh, beloved, what is my life 
but living death? Oh, love, if I loved 
you less, I should suffer less! May I go?” 

When I asked the question, he had an- 
swered promptly, “No; when she asked 
it, he hesitated. Yet from that moment 
I knew he loved her with his whole soul. 
What could possibly have come between 
these two who loved each other with so 
great a love? Ulric and I looked on fas- 
cinated. They torgot us. 

“Think,” she said to him, “what an 
atonement it will be! When you remem- 
ber my sin, you will remember al:o the 
amends I tried to make. Ah, beloved,’ 
she cried, bursting into passionate tears, 
“you told me yourself you could love me 
no more in life, but might in death! Oh 
that I might die—die by fire, by torture, 
by the sword,it with it I might have 
pardon from you and die looking at you! 
Rudolph beloved, may I go?’”’ 

He was none the less a brave man that 
the tears fell from his eyes as he an- 
swered: 

“Yes,” 

— * * - * . 

There was some little commotion in 
the household when it was known that 
Lady Culmore had gone to the Rectory. 
Was the master mad, the servants asked 
each other, to let her go when he knew 
what had happened? A beautiful crea- 
ture like that to go into the very arms ot 


death. 
Mrs. Harper came to me with tears in 


her eyes, 

“T always thought it would end in this 
way,” she said. “You will see, miss, 
my lady will die. I say that she is a 
saint and a martyr, let who will say 


different.” 
And indeed that seemed the only 


opinion about the matter. Small-pox 
had been almost unknown in the pretty 
town of Ulladale. Some poor girl born 
there had been in service in Liverpool, 
had come home ill with it, and from hor 
the contagion had spred. The people 
were terrified. Neither for love nor 
money could the Rector get any one to 
go to his house. 

Sir Rudolph was restless and miserable 
atter hie wife had gone. Ulric and I 
made no allusion to the discussion that 
had taken place between them. It wasa 


sacred matter between husband and 


wite. Whatever wonder or curiosity it 
raised in us, we never spoke of it. 
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We were very dull at Ullamere after 
Lady Culmore went. Happily one of 
the housemaids had no tear, and would 
accom party her, so that we had the com- 
fort ot knowing that she was not alone. 
Neither Sir Rudolph nor Ulric bad any 
fear of contagion. 

They went over to the Rectory two or 
three times a day. Lady Culmore never 
saw them; she would not need little 
Willie, and the Rector would not allow 
them to enter the house. 

Day succeeded day, and still the little 
tellow lay battling with the feil disease. 
On all sides we heard hearty praises of 
Lady Culmore. Meanwhile a nurse from 
London had been installed atthe Rec- 
tory, but little Willie would have none of 
her. The servants said that Lady Cal- 
more was giving her life for him, little 
knowing how true their words were. 

At first none of the doctors had hope. 
Malignant small-pox at the age of three 
was most exceptional, and they did not 
see the slightest chance of recovery; but 
Lady Culmore’s nursing was so invalu- 
able that, if anything could save him, 
that would. 

Onlookers related afterwards, with 
tears in their eyes, how she nursed and 
tended the little one; how she soothed 
his long agony; how she never left him 

satisfied 


either by night or 


side; how the little fellow for her, 
cried for her, and would never be pacified 
but by her. 

“She is giving her life for him,” they 
said one to another, little thinking how 
true their words might prove. 

It was an anxious time for us; and Sir 
Rudolph was most unhappy. At last 
news came from the Rectory. Little 
Willie was decidedly better; he had ask- 
ed for the kitten and for Kate. Ulric’s 
face cleared as he read the letter. 

“We shall have some happy days yet,” 
he said. “I shall be glad to see the child 
sate and well.” 

Years afterwards I saw the letter that 
Lady Culmore wrote to her husband 
when the child was believed to be out of 
danger, little dreaming that, after all her 
care, he would be an angel first. 


“BELOVED RUDOLPH :— 

“Do you remember the words, ‘a lite 
for a life?’ I took away one; I have 
saved ancther. The child is out of dan- 
ger, and will recover; but Iam very ill. 
Shall I come home to die, or will my 
atonement be more complete if I remain 
away from you? Remember, that you 
promised that I should die looking on 
your face. I feel that Heaven has for- 
given me!” 


There were weeping and wailing at 
Ullamere wher it was known that Lady 
Culmore lay at death’s door. She had 
not been smitten down by smallpox, al- 
though she had hung over the child night 
and day, soothing him; but fever had 
stricken her. She had no warning of her 
coming illness. She fell one night as she 
was singing the child to sleep. She ral- 
lied sufficiently to write that letter, and 
she rallied no more. 

Every precaution was taken, and Lady 
Culmore was brought to her old rooms 
in the eastern wing. 

She was alarmingly ill. The doctors 
called it low fever. I think that it was 
exhaustion, and that she reaily given 
her lite to the child. She had all her 
senses, all her faculties, but no strength. 
She could not raise her hands. To my 
intense delight, I was allowed to help in 
nursing her; and I tried my best to 
cheer her 


The sun came shining into her room; 
the summer air was sweet now with 
heliotrope and mignonnette. We could 
hear the birds singing, and the winds 
stirring the branches of the trees. But 


there were no terrible fancies now, there 
was no dream of a child’s voice crying, 
or of a child’s tiny hand rapping against 
the window-pane. Sometimes in her 
sleep she spoke of little Willie. 

One morning she called me to her. I 
knelt by her side and she dr ;w my face 
down to hers. 

“Kate,” she said, “I loved you the 
first moment that I saw you. I am so 
glad, my dear, that you will te Lady 
Culmore.” 

“I shall never be Lady Culmore,” I 
said. “I am to be Ulric’s wife.” 

“Rudolph will never marry again, and 
Iam going to die,” she replied. “You 
will be Lady Culmore, Kate, and I am 
glad ot it. I wonder when I shall die? 
I am impatient for the time, for I have a 
fancy that Rudolph will let me die in his 
arms, 

“Let me know when the doctors tell 
you that my hour is come. When I am 
gone you will all know the truth about 
me. I could not bear that you should 
know it while I live; but you cannot 
hurt me by words or looks when I am 
dead.” 

“Nor would I ever willingly hurt you 
at all,” I eaid; but she whispered faintly; 

“You do not dpow, dear; you do not 
know what I did.” 


“I do not care!’ I cried impetuously, 


“You think so?” she murmured, with 

a faint wringing of the hands. “Kate, 
you will know my story some day; al- 
ways remember that it was for his sake, 
and because I loved him so, You must 
not forget.” 

Thinking over the whole story as I do 
now, I am sure that the best thing she 
eould have done was to keep her sad 
story secret. Even loving her as I did, I 
could not, after I had heard it, have gone 
to her and kissed her. It was much 
better that we should not know the truth 
while she still lived. What could we 
have said to her? 

One evening Lady Culmore was lying 
as I thought, fast asleep. Everything in 
the house was calm and still; not asound 
broke the silence. It was my turn to sit 
up with her, one of the nurses sat in the 
adjoining room. I was thinking that 
Lady Culmore slept soundly, and was 
perhaps a trifle better, when suddenly 
she opened her eyes, with a bright, 
pleased, surprised smile. 

She half raised herself on her elbow, 
and looked at the door. Even to this 
hour I can recall the thrill of horror that 
passed through me when I saw and heard 
her. With a bright smile she looked at 
the door, and held out her hands, as 
though in living greeting. 

“Little Willie,” she exciaimed, in her 
low weak voice, “little Wi.lie, how did 
you come here?” Her eyes seemed to 
follow some shadowy fo:m, as though it 
moved from the door to her bedside. 
“Little Willie,” she cried again, “what 
has brought you here?” She seemed to 
wait for his answer; and then she added, 
“To take me with you—me? Are you 
quite sure, darling?” Another pause; 
then she said, “Of course I will. I must 
see Sir Radolph; then I will come. Wait 
tor me, little Willie.” 

I knew that he was at homie in his little 
white bed, tast asleep, and well watched. 
I touched her gently. 

“Lady Culmore,” I said, 
dreaming.” 

She looked at me, and I saw death in 
her eyes, 

_ “Lam not dreaming, Kate; I am wide 
awake, Po you sev littie Willie? There 
he stands, my dear, the little darling 
child. Hesays that be has come tor me, 
that he has been sent for me—wretched, 
guilty, miserable me !”’ 

“Dear Lady Culmore, you are dream- 


“you are 
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ing,” I said. “LAttie Wiilie is eafe at 
home,”’ 

“She does not see you, Willie dear, she 
remarked faintly; “bat I do. Wait for 
mé, Kate, cali Sir Radolpb; the message 
has come,” 

You, there was death in her eyes, those 
beautifal eyes that bad shed so many 
tears, and would shed no more, | roused 
the nurse, and sent for Sir Rudolph and 
Ulirtie, Vertly the hour was come, 

In less than five minutes they were both 
in the room, and, looking at the white 
face on the pillow, they saw at once that 
the Angel of Death stood over ber, 

“My poor Nest!" cried Sir Radolpnh; 
and be sank upon bis knees with a bitter 
ory, 

Betore | relate what happened next, let 
me sey that the first news which reached 
us in the morning was that little Willie 
was dead. He had died quite suddenly 
in the middle of the night. 


OBAPTER VIII 


ADY CULMORE opened er eyes at 
the sound of her husband's voice, 
and laid ber band upon bis bowed 
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dying, Lavow the great sin of my lite. 
It tas been wild, mad passionate love of 
you, I have given you the love | should 
have given to Heaven. I have lived for 
you, sinned for you—I die for you,” 

He bent deown—ab, thank Heaven he 
did it—and kissed the pale lips, He 
whispered something to her, and she re- 
plied, Then she saic : — 

‘Tell them a6 s00n as lam dead, Ra- 
dolph, before you cail strangers in, Teil 
them ail.” 

She iay silent some minutes, with the 
light of peace on her face. 

“At last—ob, my love, at last!’ she 
said, “Rudolph, say once more that you 

ve me,’’ 

“] forgive you, my derlicg,” he an- 
awered, his voloe trembling—"I forgive 

Die in peace; and may Heaven 
you asl do,” 

Ieaw aemile pass over her pallid fea- 
tures; and she died as she hed prayed 
that she might, with her eyes fixed on bis 
faoe. 

He Jaid her down gently to rest, weep- 
ing suob bitter, passionate teare as men 


seldom shed, 

“Have I been too hard on her?” he 
cried. “Have I judged ber too harshiy? 
Was I too severe? Ob, Nest, it is all too 


ij 
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would have flooded her whole soul wiih 
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joy; now the white face was still, and the 
lips that had sighed, pileaJed, and prayed 
were closed for ever. 

“Kate,” whispered Uiris, “come away. 
We wili leave him bere.” 

Bat Radoiph looked ap at us with 
weeping eyes, 

“Nay,” be said, “do not go yet. You 
know what she said, I was to teil you 
ber story a# soon as she was dead. Lat 
me tell it to you now, and it will be 
buried with her.” 

So, stending there, bis hand clasping 
the hand of his dead wife, Sir Radoiph 
told us the rtory of her life and der ain. 

When Sir John Caimore, father of 
Radolph and of Ulric, died, he left three 
sons—the eldest, Richard, who succeeded 
bim; the second, Rudolph, who was then 
& captain in the Army, the third, Ulric, 
my lover, who was a barrister practising 
in town, 

When Gir Jobn died, he was succceded 
by his eldest son, who then became Sir 
Richard Culmore of Brooke. He was a 
kind generous man, and devoted to bis 
brothers, Oaptein Radolpb Culmore and 
Uiric spent the greater part of their 
leisure-time at Brooke, Between the 
brothers the greatest possible sffection— 
nay, the most tender love existed, 

They resembled each other greatly. 
They were tall, dark bandome men, nobie, 
and generous, The two younger sons had 
but @ very small patrimony. Rodolph 
lost the greater part of his money in 
some speculation by which he had hoped 
to double it; Uiric worked hard at his 


Bir Richard was generosity itself, He 
insisted upon meking both brothers a 
very handsome allowance, They were 
unwilling to accept it, but they made a 
compromise, They agreed to take it un- 
til the elder brother married; then, they 
persisted in saying. he would want it 
bimeelf, 

So it was arranged, and very happy 
they all were, At last, Sir Richard, dur- 
ing one of his visite to London, fell in 
love with Ethel, daughter of Lady Hazie- 
wood, 


Captain Rudolph Culmore, rendered 
curious by his brother's entbusiastic 


There was some question just then 
about the Osptain’s regiment being 
ordered abroad, so that, on that score, 
apart from other obstacies, nothing was 
seid about his immediate marriage. But 
there was no obstacle to that of the heir 
of Brooke with Ethel Hazlewood; there- 
fore the important ceremony took place 
without loss of time, 

The bride wasa beautiful and queeniy 
woman, fair, graceful and stately. She 
was deeply in love with her husband, 
who had a passionate affection for her, 

The two brothers were present at the 
wedding; Nest Hazlewood was one of the 
bridesmaids, The event passed off with 
the greatest eclat. The happy bride and 
bridegroom went off to the Continent, 
and returned, after six weeks’ absence, 
in great state to Brooke. 

Nest was persuaded to live with her 
cousin, and for a few months everything 
went merrily ‘as a marriage bell,” The 

heard no more of the departure 
of his regiment, and was continually 
running over to Brooke, 

Captain Calmore had only his pay—he 
had lost his private fortune—and beauti- 
fol Nest had nothing, so that it might and 
probably would be years before their 
marriage could take place, The eldest 
brother, Sir Richard, made most liberal 
offers to Rudolph. He would have shared 
his income with bim, but the Captain 
would not consent. 

It would be an injustice to take it, he 
said, now that Sir Richard was married, 
and might have obiidren of bis own to 
provide for, He said that Nest and he 
loved each other traly, and were not 


fate. 
o e = * — . 
Sir Richard and Lady Calmore had 
been married littie overa year whe» a 
Sir Richard 


bis gun. The bullet lodged in his beart 
and he fell dead. 

There was terrible consternation and 
distress, Messages and telegrams were 
dispatched in baste, and before the end of 
the day both brothers were at the Hall. 
No words could tell their grief at the sad 
news, 

Sir Richard had ieft no will; but, after 
8 long conference with the lawyers and 
an interview with Lady Oulmore herself, 
it was arranged that everything should 
remain as it was, 

Lady Calmore, ven in the midst of her 
great grief, was not altogether desolate, 
for ina few months she would be the 
mother of # little child. If this child 
were a boy, he would, of course, succeed 
both to title and estate—if a daughter, 
Captain Ou) more would assume title and 
tak. the estate. 

He himeeif behaved most nobiy. Noth- 
ing could exceed Ais kindness to the 
young widow. He insisted that she re- 
main at Brooke Hall, that every care and 
attention should be lav‘shed upon her. 
He went continually to visit her. He was 
as kind and devoted asthe most loving 
brother could posmbiy hs ve been. 

Nest Harelwood remained duriog this 
anxious period with her cousin at Brooke, 
and she too, a4 nurse, was most devoted. 
There were times when Nest rebelled 
against the bard fete of her lover and ber. 
self, 

**I¢ doos seem bard,” she would say to 
bim, “that a littie child should stand be- 
tween you and this grand inheritance, 
does it not?” 

But the Oaptain would laugh at ber, 
and never made the slightest comment 
on the state of affairs, His brother's 
wife and obild Were sacred to him, Jf be 
felt the slightest disappointment, he did 
not show it. But Nest with difficulty 
concealed her annoyance. 

So the days and weeks passed anx- 
jously, and at last the bour came when 
Lady Culmore was blessed by the birth 
of a son and heir. Capisin Calmore had 
been sent for, and be arrived an hour be- 
fore the young mother died, She lived 
long enough to piace the child in Rua- 
dolph’s arms. 

“] should like bim to becalied Bertie,” 
shesaid; “and I entrust him to you—you 
and Nest.” 

They both knelt by her side. She took 


" g band of each, and held it in her own. 


“No trust could be more sacred than 
this which I confide to you both," she 
said, ‘Take care of my littie son, I 
leave him to you; let him be to you as a 
son of your own. 

“You will look after his interests, Ru- 
dolpb; it will be many a day before the 
broad lands of Brooke fall tobim. Nest, 
you have been liko a sister to me; take 
care of my child, You will be married, 
and you must come to live bere, to be the 
guardians of my obild.” 

And kneeling there, they promised 
her most faithfally to care for and cher- 
ish the child as though it were their 
own. 

I will tell the remainder of the story in 
Sir Rudolpb’s own words, He was atili 
kneeling by the side of the bed, and his 
tempest of grief was over. 

“Kate, you will perheps understand me 
beat,” he said, “when I tell you that 
from the moment the young mother, dy- 
ing, piaced that child in my arms I loved 
it tenderly. I am not ashamed,” con- 
tinued Sir Radolph, “to tell you thet I 
knelt down and kissed the little face of 
my brother's son, and that I promised 
loyal fealty and trae serviceto him. I 
promised to look after his interests as 

hb they were my own. 

“Sir Albert Calmore of Brooke!’ I 
said, then saluting in soldier fashion the 
baby heir. 

“We hed taken the child Into the 
nursery which the poor young mother bad 

with such loving care. We in- 
stalied the little Sir Bertie in great state, 

“A puree bad been engaged for bir, 
She was « tall stout woman, and she sat 
before the fire, with the little bundle of 
white flannel and white lace on her knee, 
Her name was Martha Jennings. 

“*Do you think the litt!e one is strong, 
nurse?’ I asked. 

“*No one can tell, sir,’ she answered, 
‘at this age. It will be against him, poor 
little child, losing bis mother.’ 

“] laid my band upon Nest’s shoulder, 

“ (This lady will be the most tender of 
mothers to him,’ I said. 

“Bat the nurse shook her head. 

“+A obild bas but one mother, sir,’ she 
said, 

“Nest bent down to kise him. 

“*] will be a loving mother to you, 
baby,’ she said. 
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“And I wondered if the mother in 
beaven could see the fair little child lying 
there, with ite two protectors, Nest and 
myself, Ah, poor Nest! 

(TO BE CONTINUED ) 


Another's. 
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66 TY BOPLE laugh at the coincidences 
invented by story. writers,” said 
Theodore Danforth to bis cousin 

Thomas as they stood on the deck of the 
steamship Huron, making ber way across 
the North Pacific in the direction of Van- 
couver Island; “you bet few of them are 
so unlikely as those which really happen. 
Here am I, a fellow out of favor with his 
family, knocking about the world in 
pretty well every quarter of it, and I take 
passage for the goldfields to find my 
cousin Tom third cfficer on board the 
sbip.”’ 

“It bas teken us ten years to come 
across each other, Theo,” replied the 
cousin, 

“Yes, it js just that time since we both 
went to sea,” said Theo, “Bat you stuck 
to it, like a good boy, whilet I had to de- 
sert.”’ ; 

“Have you been home since?” asked 








“Only that ono time,” answered hie 
cousin, “My father called mea scoun- 
drel, and informed my owners where 
they could find me, so I bolted, Weill, I 
guess my adventures would take longer 
to tell than yours." 

“Yeu; butl amon my way tos happy 
and prosperous haven, Lam engaged to 
my cousin, Edith Osgood, whose father 
will give me command of a ship anda 
share in its earnings.” 

“Dear me,” exclaimed Theo, ‘is little 
Edith grown up? How time flies! Bat 
you forget, Tom, that the chances of the 
goldfields are not to be despised. Who 
shall say that the next three months wiil 
not make me a plutocrat, without the en- 
cumbrance of a wife!” 

“There, at least, we are diffsrent,” said 
Tom, “What you callan encumbrance, 
I esteem at the blessing of my life. Bat 
great is our resemblance physically, there 
could not botwomen more unlike each 
other in taste and conduct.” 

“Well; I mayn't fod 


‘suy gold; ort 
may be ?rcsen to death as I come back 


with it, Anyway, itis more pleasant to 
go your own road, however rough it is, 
than to be compelled to walk on Velvet at 
avother man’s order.” 

Tom smiled compassionately. He sus- 
pected that bie cousin was as irregular 
and, in truth, legy as he bad ever been, 

“Are you 80 sure of success?” esked 
Theo. ‘‘May not shipwreck and drown- 
ing frustrate all ycur plans? Perhaps 
those tatoo marks op your arm may some 
day be the only means of identifying the 
body of a drowned sailor. Maybe that is 
the object you had in disfiguring your 
skin,” 

“If there be no greater stain on my hand 
than that which comes from a little gun- 
powder,” answered Tom, “I may face 
death on land or sea.”’ 

Thea he left Theo by bimeelf, and the 
cousins saw little of each other for the 
next few days, as Theo bad hurt his hand 
and kept himeelf very much in bis cabin 
until he recovered the use of it, and even 
then he wore a glove over the injured 
extremity. 

* * * 7 * - 


There were great rejoicings at Ham- 
pbhrey Osgood’s house in Hampsbire,a tew 
weeks after the date of the conversation 
between the two cousins which has just 
been narrated. 

“Only think,” said Julia Osgood, 
“Tom will be bere in three days, and 
next Octoper will be married to Edith. 
Fancy, Edith, your becoming Mra, Tom 
Danforth !” 

Julia, who was three years younger 
then her sister, always talked as if Edith 
were no older than herself, 

“J shall not be Mrs. Tom, but Mrs, 
Thomas,” said Edith, with an assump. 
tion of dignity. ‘Ladies are not called 
after their husbands’ nicknames,”’ 

“TI don’t call Tom a nickname,” replied 
Jalia, “Indeed, I like it better than 
Thomas. How long has Tom been uway? 
Les see, The last time he was here I 
had gone back to school. Why, I haven’t 
seen Tom for four years.” 

“jt was a year last December since’ — 
Edith was going to say “since Tom pro- 
posed to me,” but being afraid of Julia's 
tree-and-easy manner of expressing herz- 
self about her sister’s engagement, she 
substituted—‘‘since Tom was here,” 

The three days at last ran their course, 
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though had so brief a time appeared so 
long, not only to Edith, but to all Tom’s 
relatives, who gave him a most hearty 
welcome upon his arrival. 

Bat there was a slight sound of discord 
when Mr, Osgood returned from his 
office. 

As the family sat at dinner, Tom's 
uncle broke a momentary silence by ab- 
ruptly remarking: 

“You did not tell me that Theodore 
was drowned in the North Pacific, Tom. 
Why not?’ 

“How did he know?” asked Edith in 
his defense, 

“Because they were both in the same 
ship, the Huron, when Theodore fell or 
threw bimeelf over,” said Osgood drily. 
“Oaptain Fowler bad to be in Southamp- 
ton to day, and called at my office to ex- 
press his regret et what he called our be- 
reavement,”’ 

“Poor Theodore,” sighed Edith, 

“What did you know of Theodore?” 
asked her father. “You were a child 
when he last darkened our doors, I told 
Fowler that the death of one biackguard 
more or less could not sifect me or my 
family.” 

“The silence which death decrees may 
be on this side of the grave us well as on 
the other,” said Edith, with some little 
diffidence, for Osgood did not care to 
have his opinions questioned. 

Her cousin looked kindly at her, in re- 
sponse to her pleading for Theodore. 
Evidently he did not cear such ill-will 
towards the personage whose character 
was being discussed as was expressed by 
his uncie. 

“A sceanp’s death does not atone for 
bis bad li’e,” answered Osgood, “Let us 
talk of something elee,’’ 

Bat the conversation seemed to hang 
fire,and Edith was glad when the meal 
was over, that she and Tom might beat a 
retreat to the garden, 

“Why did Theodore drown bimeelf?” 
asked Edith. 

“It was not known that be had drowned 
bimeelf,” answered the other, “He was 
on deck on the night before we reached 
Vancouver, and he was missed in the 
morning, 80 there was the supposition 
that he had fallen overbroad, if he had 


not jumped over.” 
“Why should 


Be he wish to kill himself ?” 
ee i seek it aies Gee tired of they "murder 


lives,” answered her cousin, “Mind, I 
don’t say Theodore killed himself, in- 
deed, I don’t believe he did, but people 
always think the worst,” 

The speaker looked away while he 
spoke, which took from the candor sug- 
gested by the tone of his voice, 

Against her own inclination, Edith 
was improsssd by the lack of sincerity, 
the suggestion of deceit which her cousin 
could not hide, 

As the days succeeded each other, she 
felt a growing doubt aboat what bad hap- 
pened on board the Huron, and naturally 
took counsel with Jalia, who was, in- 
Geed, her sole confidante, 

“J don’t see why he did not tell father 
about Theodore’s death,” said Jalia. 
“Or, at any rate, he might have informed 
us,”’ 

“He does not look at you when he is 
speaking sbout Theodore,” remarked 
Edith, 

“Do you think he has murdered him ?”’ 
asked Julia abruptly. 

“Julia!” exclaimed her sister, “how 
car you be so brutal ?” 

Then Edith burst into tears, as she ad- 
mitted her own suspicions, 

“Tom is an altered man,” she said, 
“Whether be bas doue something that 
would bring him to punishment, or re- 
sents father’s apparent suspicion ef bim, 
he seems to me to have changed very 
much since he left here less than two 
years ago,” 

“Edith,” said Jalia, “why do you 
marry him?’ 

“Think how long we have been en- 
gaged,” answered Edith. 

“If I were you I should speak to father 
about breaking it off with Tom’ said 
Jalia. “I wouldn’t marry a man who 
kept a skeleton in his cupboard.” 

- * . * * * * 

October came, and Edith found herseit 
within a wesk of the day which should 
see her a bride. Still the suspicion about 
her cousin remained as strong as ever. 
She had become nervous, constrained, 
At last she took her sister’s advice, and 
told her father that ter cousin, somo way, 
no longer aroused In ber the affection of 
former days. 

Bat still the preparations for the wed- 
ding were advanced, Edith bed gone 
on @ visit to an old schoolmate, and it 2s 


by Mr. Osgood’s eccentric arrangement 
that she should be fetched home by her 
lover on the bridal morning, but until 
that day be had been separated from her 
for the week. 

Julia did not fail to notice the bright- 
ened eye and cheerful manner of Edith 
as she departed on her visit. The change 
was not acoounted for, unless it might 
arise from the pleasant anticipation of 
reviving the friendly associations of her 
girlhood. 

Panctually at twelve o'olock the bride- 
groom arrived at Mr. Osgood’s house, 
where everything betckened prepara- 
tions for a wedding. The servant who 
hed opened the door showed him into 
the drawing room, where he was for a 
few minutes alone, 

His impatient reverie was, however, 
soon lnterrupted by Mr. Humphrey Os- 
good, who entered with Edith looking 
more beautiful than ever in her bridal 
dress and wreath of orange flowers. 

With an exclamation of welcome, her 
lover ad vanced to embrace her, but 0:- 
good’s hand beld him back. 

“Stop,” sald Edith’s father, “To-day 
has been appointed for the marrisge of 
Thomas Danforth to Edith Osgood; but 
before we proceed farther I must have 
proof that you are the man who was en- 
geged to my daughter two years ago.” 

*Tiacte Hamphrey, what do you 
mean?” asked the bridegroom, looking 
the other in the face, although his own 
grew whiter as he did so, 

“] mean that Tom Danforth does not 
stand before me at the present moment,”’ 
anewered Osgood. “I mean that Theo- 
dore Danforth toox every precaution be- 
forehand to pass himself off as his 
cousin, even to tatooing himself on the 
left hand precisely as Tom Danforth had 
done years ago, 

‘That he contrived to possess himself 
of one of his cousin’s uniforms, and that 
the night before the Huron reached Van- 
couver Isiand be surprised Tom Danforth 
alone on the quarter deck and threw him 
overboard, and on the following morning 
he passed bimeelf cff as his cousin and 
pretended that the missing man was 


which you received from a fall you had 
at school,” said Osgood, 

“Who shall say that Tom Danforth 
does not bear a similar mark ?” asked the 
accused man. 

“Tom Danforth, bimeelf,” answered 
Osgood. ‘Tom Danforth, who was picked 
up by «@ brig in the wake of the 
Huron, who called at my office three 
weeks ago, and who bas married my 
daughter Edith this morning.” 

“What do you mean hy this infamous 
plot?’ the imposter asked, livid with 
rage at having bis villainy exposed in a 
way #0 humilating to bimeelf, 

“Look here, Theo,” said the genuine 
‘Tom, as he entered the room, ‘‘you had 
best be silent about infamy. A thief, for 
you have stolen both clothes and money, 
an imposter and a would-be murderer 
had best keep that word infamous tor 
himeelf, Listen—I give you two min- 
utes to leave the room and two days to 
leave the country. If you fail to find 
that time sufficient, I will have you ar- 
rested and charge you with your crimes."’ 

Cowed but angry, like a beaten cur 
which does not forgive the chastisement 
that it dare not resent, the scoundrel 
walked from the room, without even 
looking at Edith or ber iather. His yil- 
lainous purpose had failed, but he had 
been very near getting another man’s 
bride. 

-_—-- wee — ———— 
THE SOLDIER’S WIFE. 
HE wife ofan American soldier—when 
he heppens to be married — has a 
comparatively happy time of it, 
Bat itis different abroad and, the con- 
dition is at its worst in England, 

No one need be told that the scarlet 
jacket of the British soldier is the grest- 
est incentive to matrimony known to the 
civilized world of women. Indeed, there 
is considerable grumbling, not to say in- 
dignation, there on this tcore in some 
quarters, 

It is pretty generally known that the 
soldier has asusceptible heart beating 
behind hie tunic, but who stops to in- 
quire how tke admirable Atkins, with 
bin quarters day, is enabled to keep a 
wife and children ? 
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Colonel Giidea, the Obairman of the 
English Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Families 
Association, in an interview said »— 

“You are quite rightin saying that 
English soldiers area marrying com- 
munity, but don’t ask me how they man- 
age to keep their wives. There are thou- 
sands of men and women trying to live 
on the soldier’s allowance of a shilling a 
day, and I don’t suppose I am far wrong 
in saying that at least a third of them are 
half starved. The women endeavor to 
augment the family income by doing a 
little washing, and that sort of thing; 
but, at ite best; itis only very casual em- 
ployment, 

“Now, the aim of our society is to 
afford temporary relief to the families of 
soldiers and sailors, and I can assure you 
they stand in need of a great deal of re- 
lef, Oar chief censiderations are not to 
pauperise and not to encourage matri- 
mony. It is madness for a private soldier 
who has nothing but his pay coming in 


to marry. . 

“Bat frat let me explain what marriage 
in the English army means, Only six 
per cent of the men in each regiment are 
permitted to marry, and then only if 
they possess the requisite qualifications, 
For example, they must have served for 
& period of not less than seven years, and 
they mast have at least twenty-five dol- 
lare in the savings bank. 

“They have, in fect, to be trustworthy 
men who have earned two good-conduct 
badges, They have their quarters in the 
barracks and go abroad and return with 
their husbands at the government's ex- 
per’ #0, 

‘“Oontrary to an impression that exists 
onteide the service, however, if the re- 
maining ninety-four percent. marry, 
as many of them do without the consent 
of the authorities, they commit no mill- 
tary crime, 

“They cannot be punished, but no ac- 
com modation is provided in barracks for 
thei: wives, who enjoy none of the privi- 
leges that are allotted to the wives of 
the others, Tospeak plainly, they have 
to struggle on upon the soldier's pittanss 
and whatever else they can make, You 
can imagine what a sorry plight these 
women are in when I tell you that it ts 
quite common for a soldier's wife to have 


from five to eight children. 

which they have con 

& regiment moves, say, from Portsmout 
to Edinburg, or to india, every one of 
these women is left behind, while their 
more fortunate sisters scoompany their 
busbande, 

“They are left with no provision what- 
ever from the Government, and I need 
not remark that very few of them have 
the monty to follow their husbands, 
What we do, therefore, in addition to as. 
sisting those in sickness and making 
tem po grants, isto send them after 
their husbands where we can. 

“Does oe, gallant Tommy, theo, desert 
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Bric-a-Brac. 


Burs.—RBees are weather prophets, If 
we are to have a hard winter they close 
their hive with waz; if it to be Gne, they 
leave itopen, Boos can't stand the cold. 

A JAPANESE SataD.—A Japanese cus- 
tom, described by a traveller, is for those 
who are giving a large dinner party to 
make the salad to order on the spot. The 
dining room te decorated with ohrysan- 
themams, and the guests are asked if 
shey would like some salad, If so, they 
may have red, white, blue or yellow, as 


portable stove, and the salad is ready in 
a few minutes, colored as the fowers had 
been, and tasting all the better for their 
having been so freshly plucked. 


France as early as theeighteenth century, 
when the number of comediana in- 
creased, and actors felt more and more 


Wrs.iey's Senmon.—Now and again, 
no doubt, the text is everything, the ser- 
mon nothing, There isan anecdote of 
London bishop who, having read that 
story of John Wesley outting out every 


there is no God,” On leaving the church 
he asked the parish clerk what he thought 
of thesermon, “Ob, my lord,” said he, 
‘it was very ine—very fine and grand, 
I’ve been talking it over with Mr, Beard, 
and we seid bow fine it was, But after 
all, we can’t help thinking that there isa 
God,” 








We will give 
$1000.00 


to the person who will 


send us the largest num- 
ber of subscribers be- 
tween now and April 15, 
1898. This is in addition 
to a liberal commission 
paid for every subscriber 
secured, 

We shall divide $11,500 
among 440 agents who do 
the best work for us be- 
tween now and April 15, 
1898 












































































































THE BEST OF ALL. 


BY M. H. K. 


This world may be a garden fair, 
If each will add a flower, 
Or plack a weed, 
Or plant a seed 
That will bear rich fruit for dower. 


lf each will add a honey drop 
Unto some cup of gall, 
Then love will grow, 
And bud will blow, 
And love is the best of all, 


Aye! love will warm a strong man’s beart, 
And give a woman joy, , 
As they watch and wait 
Karly and iate 
Vor the gold without alloy. 


True love will let the sunbeams tn, 
And every cioud forestall; 
Will guide and biess 
With tenderness— 
80 love is the best of all. 


TREASURE TROVE. 


BY J. L. 





[CONTINURD VROM LAST WEEK.) 


T was Stella’s eighteenth birthday. 
And a letter which Merion tound 
that morniog on his writing-table, 

among the usual pile of begging letters, 
elroulars, and prospectuses, torcibly re- 
called the fact to his mind,, It ran as 
follows: 


“My Duan Mn. Menton:—Iam writing 
to ask you whether you will trust me 
with your charming ward tor the inside 
ot a week? Weare busy planning some 
‘tableaux,’ to be given tor the benefit of 
our sadly-impoverished blanket-fund— 
you can sympathize, I know—and Miss 
Airaldi’s face and figure, and deliciously 
aym expression, would be simply 
invaluable to us, if you and she would 
consent to aid in so good a work, May I 
hepe that she will come to us next Mon- 
day? Please give her my kindest re- 
garda, and tell her I will meet her at the 
station myself; you know that is no 
small attention on the part of so busy a 

ar 
“Yours very sincerely, 
“Many COLLINGWwoop,” 


styled her, tor her father, a widower ot 
singularly easy temperament, was grow- 
ing old even tor a bishop, and what may 
be called the “domestic affairs’ of the 
diocese had a knack of falling into the 
very capable and energetic hands of hie 
daughter Mary. 

“T suppose the child will have to go,”’ 
said Merion to himself regretfully. 
“Highteen to-day! And it seems orly 
yesterday that she was playing ebout the 
study with her dolls,” 

He took up another letter, The large 
aquare enve! contained but very few 
lines, in the Squire's writing. 


“My Dear Menton—Try to be at home 
this afternoon between three and tour, it 
the old women will give youan beuz‘s 
peace for a change, I want to see you on 


a matter of importance, Yours, 
> a. w.” 


Merion made a mental note of the hour 
as he turned to greet his ward, 

“Highteon to-day, Stella! Many happy 
returns! And here come the invitations 
ot the rich and great, to mark the aus- 
picious event.” 

He handed her Miss Collingswood’s 
letter, She flushed rosy red at the com- 
pliment implied in the request. But the 
flush died away as sho thoughtot the 
ordeal of going among strangers for the 
first time alone, 

“Must I really go, she 
asked anxiously, 

“Must you go-—when ‘Miss Bishop’ 
wills it?” Merion laughed as he spoke. 
“If you dare to dispute her sovereign be- 
hest, you will be a brave woman in- 
indeed !"" 

Stella looked wistiully at him. 

“Do really wish me tc go?” There 
was a little quiver in the soft voice, 

“Well—yes, [suppose I must wish it. 
It in getting time for you to see a little of 
the world, and Miss Collingwood is as 
as she is despotic, She will 
take good care ot you, 

“Yes, go, child, You'll have to get all 
your flounces and turbelows ironed up 
ax fastas you can, There won't be time 
for a new. treck, but you'll look as well 
as any of them without that, I know.” 

Merion smiled with halt-paternal, halt- 
brotherly pride, as he looked across the 


guardie?” 


by the 
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breakfast sable at the lovely young face, 
which assuredly needed no adventitious 
aid trom the modiste’s art. Stella shook 
her head reprovingly. 

The stray gosling was always « swan 
in your eyes, guardie,” she said; and the 
qalck tears sprang to her eyes at the 
thought of even a week's separation. 

No mystery had ever been made as to 
her claim—or rather, lack of claim—on 
her guardian’s affection. 

As s00n a8 she was old enough to un- 
derstand the story, Merion had told it 
her, caretully and lovingly sottening the 
details ot her father's suflerings, and 
dwelling chiefly on the unselfish love 
which had renounced the last joy in life 
to secure for her the happy home he saw 
no hope of giving her himeelt. 

The young girl cried softly as Merion 
recalled to her momory the quiet death- 
bed by which she had stood with him, 
and the grave among the Surrey hills. 

But there was no bitterness in her griet- 
Only trom that day onward she had 
clung more tondly than ever to the love 
which she could better appreciate, now 
that she knew his history. : 

. * . . . * 

“My dear Merion, ! have some very 
serious news to tell you,” began the 
Squire, as soon as he was seated beside 
the study fire that same afternoon, The 
Curate looked up expectantly. 

“Is notexactly bad news—don’t be 
alarmed—but it concerns both of us 
rather closely, Old Mayiold”—thus ir- 
reverently was the Squire accustomed to 
spead of his late tather’s nominee—*old 
Maytold has departed this life at last. 
Here is a letter I got this morning trom 
an English doctor in Rome announcing 
his death last week, I wonder much 
whether the collection ot Papal medals 
was complete after all, and who comes in 
for them? There'll be a whole lot ot 
business to settle up with the executore, 
I expect; all the bother possible always 
seems to tall to my share,” grumbled the 
stcut and rosy Squire, talking on with 
the good-natured idea of letting Merion 
pull himself together a bit. 

The subject of the next presentation 
had never been discussed between them, 
excellent friends though they were. 
Merion waited in silence for the Squire’s 
next words, 

“I may as well come straight to the 
hee ” . | sien a 4 
road, if I could anyhow make a 
straight line across country. I want to 
offer you the living, Merion,” 

“Thank, you, Squire.” The curate held 
out his hand, and the two men ex- 
changed a hearty grip. 

“*Waita minute, though, before you 
thank me, I’ve got something more to 
say—something which may very possi- 
bly make you turn round and tell me to 
mind my own business, and let yours 
alone.” 

The Squire paused and looked embar- 


“Say on, Squire, We've known one 
another a good many years now, Say 
what you like, whether about my busi- 
ness or your own,” 

“Well, it’s justthias, AsI say, I want 
to offer you the living. But then, I also 
want—and so does ny wite—to see a mar- 
ried vicar of Middleton again in this old 
house. You've got the parish, I know, 
in as good order as any single man could 
ever hope to have it. But you know, 
even better than I do, that there are 
some things it takes a woman to do 
properly. 

“My wile is getting Into years now, as 
I am myseif; she can’t get about any 
longer to see after the people as she used 
to do, And there is nobody in the parish 
who could properly take her place, un- 
less you give someone the undisputed 
right todo so, What say you?” 

“I say you have much reason on your 
side,” said the curate, slowly and 
thoughtiully. “But—what did you think 
ot doing?” 

“That's just the rub!” said the Squire 
ruefully. “I really don’t know what to 
do, Of course I know lots of married 
men who'd jump at the offer, There's 
Dick Stanfield, at Brierley—this living 
is worth two of his, and he’s got a wite 
who could run an archbishopric, they 
Say. 

“But then—she’s a woman I absolutely 
detest, I'd run a mile any day to get oat 
of the sound of ber voice! She'd reform 
us all out of existence within the twelve 
months at the longest. Well, then, there's 
John Martin, over at Cray. He’s got as 
nice a little wife as ever wore shoes, I 
don’t know a woman my wite and I 
would sooner have tora neighbor. Bat, 
then, Martin himself—ho’s far and away 
the biggest bore, and the solemnest prig 
Iever knew! 


Ma, tia 


“Hang it all, man,” burst out the Squire 
suddenly, “it’s you we want here, and 
nobody elee! What should we do with 
a new man here, at our time of life? 
Can’t you—or won’t you—see what I’m 
driving at?”’ 

“Better speak out plainly,” said Mer- 
ion. “I never was good at taking a hint, 
you know,” 

“Well, this is what 1 wanttosay. II 
give you the living, will you in return 
give me your word of honor that you'll 
set to work and do your best to find 
some nice woman who'll put a bit of lile 
into this old house, and save you trom 
sinking into a crusty old bachelor, like 
Maytold—he and his medals!” 

“How long do you give me, Squire?” 
asked the curate, thoughttully rubbing 
his chin. 

“Oh, I don’t want to hurry you. Six 
months, or even twelve, won’t make 
much difference, after all these years. All 
I want is to know that you'll think it 
over seriously—and bear the thing in 
mind—and—and give the matter your 
best attention, you know.” 

The Squire wiped his face and blew his 
nose as vigorously as after an election 
speech, There was an interval of silence. 

“You see, Squire,” said Merion pres- 
ently, “I nave Stella to think of as well 
ae myself.” 

“Of course you have. And what better 
could you do for the dear lass than to 
get a nice good-hearted woman to bea 
mother to her® Mrs, Lee has been all 
right so far, and done her best, we know; 
but she wantea lady now to look after 
her, and take her about a bit, and so on.” 

“I suppose you are in the right,” said 
Merion, a little sadly. “I do my best for 
the child; but I suppose, after all, a wo- 
man could do more.” 

“Ot course she could; and for the old 
folk in the village; and tor my old wile 
and me; and for you,too, Well, have i 
your word to think itevyer? You haven't 
taken up any new-fangle1 notions about 
a celibate clergy, and that sort of thing, 
Ihope?” asked the Squire, a little un- 
easily. 

*OCertainiy not, On the contrary, I 
quite agree with you that a parish priest 
is better married than single, Only—you 
see--— Well, the tact is, I haven't thought 
much aboutit. I never saw any woman 
yet whom I could care for more than I 
could for half-a-dozen others, And i 


‘have Mrs. Lee to look aifer me, and 


Stella to amuse and interest me, and 
so——” Merion stopped his stammering 
apology, then hurriedly concluded, “In 
short, the matter had altogether escaped 
my memory.” 

The Squire laughed. Merion's serious 
face and simple prosaic utterances com- 
bined, overturned his gravity too com- 
pletely for any forther serious discus- 


sion. 
“Well, now that the little matter has 


been recalled to your mind, what do you 
say about it?” 

“I'll think it over awhile, Squire; and, 
atter a bit, we can talk it over again. 
You know I don’t want to be disoblig- 
ing, I’m sure?” 

“Well, don’t make a martyr of your- 
seli to oblige me, mind! Oh, by the way, 
I nearly forgot to say that if you should 
be in any difficulty as to a choice, my 
old lady has a list of eligibles all ready 
to your hand.” 

“My best respects to Mra, Westwood,” 
laughed the curate, “and I know no one 
whose advice I would rather ask in such 
a matter. To take advice in it is more 
than can be expected.” 

It was evening—a chill October even- 
ing. The work of the day was done, and 
the vicar-designate sat alone by his 
study fire, deep sunk in thought. A 
fortnight had gone by since the day the 
Squire had flung the matrimonial pebble 
into the quiet waters of his tranquil exist- 
ence, and the eddying circles vf thought 
were still far from having reached their 
turthest limit. 

It had ~heen a long fortnight to him, 
and to all in the vicarage, tor Stella’s 
visit to the Bishop’s palace had greatly 
exceeded the limit originally proposed, 
and she had only that day returned 


home. 

The short dinner was just over, and 
now the traveler had gone to Mrs, Lee’s 
room, to delight the housek eeper’s heart 
with a full account of the ftortnight’s 
doings. 

It had indeed been an eventtul fort- 
night, both to guardian and ward. With 
his usual prompt attention to the call of 
duty, Mr. Merion had given himself 
diligently to the study of the problem 
set for his consideration by the ruthless 


Squire. 

The result of his deliberations he was 
now ready to impart to his ward. He 
wished with ali his heart that the busi- 
ness was over. He was strangely reluc- 
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tant to begin his task. He positively 
shivered as the sound of her light foot- 
steps crossing the hall drew nearet and 
nearer to the study door. 

She came in very quietly, and in si- 
lence knelt down to warm her hands at 
the cheerful blaze. The soft clinging 
folds of a pale blue dress tell round her 
like the drapery of a Fra Angelico Ma- 
donna, and the red-gold of her hair 
caught the gleam of the firelight with al- 
most dazzling effect. 

For some minutes Francis Merion sat 
looking at her face, his tace shielded by 
his hand, his elbow resting on the broad 
arm ot the old leather-covered armchair, 
Surely, he thought, the girl had altered 
and developed wondrously in one briet 
fortnight. 

She had left him scarcely more than a 
child; she had come back to him a 
woman. The change, so sudden and 
complete, forced sharply upon his mind 
the remembrance, almost obliterated by 
time and use, of her foreign race. Eng- 
lish by upbringing, Stella was still a true 
daughter of the South and the sun, blos- 
soming early with the full flower of her 
womanly beauty. 

Her guardian sighed as he gazed at the 
perfect profile, outlined by the firelight 
against the shadows of the big room. 
How happy they had been together, he 
and the ewe-lamb so strangely entrusted 
to his koeping. 

Instinetively his eyes sought the 
shabby old-fashioned couch, and as a 
vision, he saw her again nestling among 
the cushions, a lovely sleeping two-year- 
old baby. All the promise given by her 
childish beauty was more than fulfilled 
by the gracetul figure before him, yet 
Francis Merion sighed. 

Perhaps he was thinking, too, ot the 
hospital bed beside which he had held 
her in his arms, and of the exile whose 
eyes would have iested so proudly on 
hor to-day. 

‘Then tor a minute, a wild, foolish long- 
ing took possession of his soul—a longing 
to undo the work of the years, to recover 
the play:nate and darling of the bygone 


days. 
Itseemed tohim that he would give 


years of life only once more to feel the 
soft childish arms around his neck, to 
see again the lovely eyes grow bright 
and sad by turns, as he spun tor the 
ehild on his knee some wondrous tale ot 





n woke from his dream with a start. 
The child of his love had gone tor ever. 
Soon —too soon—sume younger man 
would come to take her from him alto- 
gether. 

Even before that time, was not he bim- 
self about to bring a stranger to invade 
the quiet peace of their old happy lite? 
But here Merion pulled himself up, and 
that sharply. 

Not for one moment could he be dis- 
loyal even in thought to the wife that 
was to be, should his suit prosper as he 
had every reason to believe it would do, 
He hastened to take the plunge. 

“Stella” —a subtle change in his voice 
made the girl look quickly round at him, 
—Stella, I have something to tell you.” 

A nameless terror gripped the girl’s 
heart as with an icy hand. She seized a 
pretext for a moment's respite, 

“Just one moment first, please guardie. 
I must run and get you the letter which 
Miss Collingwood gave me tor you, or I 
shall forget it. [ought to have given it 
you before; she said it was important.” 

Like a trighiened hare, Stella sped up- 
stairs and through the long corridors ot 
the old Georgian house to the little white 
tower which she had so long called her 


own. 
But once there, she seemed to torget 


her haste. The letter lay tull in view 
on a table, yet it was ten minutes before 
she re-entered the study with it in her 
hand, 

Her guardian took the letter absently, 
and laid it aside without even a glance. 
He longed to have the dreaded plunge 


over. 
“Thank you. I'll read it presently. 


Stella, this is what I want to tell you—I 
am thinking ot getting married.” 

The girl’s tace paled to the lips, and 
her eyes grew almost paintully large. 
She tried hard to speak, but no words 
came, 

“I see you are startled, my child—it 
seems to me only yesterday you were in- 
deed a child.” Merion torced a smile. 
*You are thinking, 1 know, that I am 
too old tor such things.” 

“Too old!” repeated Stella mechani- 
cally. She looked with dry steady eyes 
at the stalwart figure before her; she 
noted the crisp brown hair, untouched 
with grey, the sunburnt manly face, the 
vigorous hands, 

It was true that only a fortnight before 
she had thought him old. How could 





she have been so foolish? Why, halt the 
men she had been meeting at the palace 
must be older than he—yet how offended 
would they have been had anyone called 
them old. 

She had been standing before the fire. 
Now she turned away to draw forward a 
deep-seated old chair, and took her place 
on the opposite side of the fireplace— 
still silent. 

“Yes, Stella, it is true that I am old for 
such a change. But I am not thinking of 
marrying for my own sake or pleasure 
—that is,” added Merion hastily, “not 
entirely so. They all tell me the parish 
sadly needs a lady at its head—and I 
think they are right.” 

The vicar-designate smothered a sigh, 
and went on. 

“Then they tell me, too, Stella, that 
you need some better care and compan- 
ionship now than our good old Mrs. Lee 
can give you.” 

“Who says so?” asked the girl pas- 
sionately. 

“I don’t exactly know; perhaps it was 
Mrs. Westwood,” said Merion helplessly, 
tor he was startled by her sudden vehem- 
ence, Stella’s lips curled proudly, but 
she controlled herself with a visible ef- 
fort. 

“And who is the lady, it I may ask?’ 
she said coldly. 

Mr. Merion biushed like a girl, and 
hesitated. 

“Well, Stella, I'm really scarcely jus- 
tified in naming anyone just at this stage 
perhaps, because, you see, I haven't 
been able to—to do anything definite 
aboutit. I wanted totalk things over 
with you first, and find out just how you 
felt about it. 

“But I suppose you have some idea in 
your own mind, guardie?” Stella was 
tar too much agitated for laughter. 

“Well, yes; if she would have me, I 
don’t think anyone could be more suit- 
able than Miss Janet Latham; do you? 
She is very popular in the parish, and 
you have always got on with her partic- 
ularly well. Do you think—ot course al- 
ways provided that she would have me 
-—do you think she would make you 
happy, Stella?” 

The vicar-designate looked anxiously 
and wistfully into the pale face of his 
darling. She did not answer his last 
question. 

Oh, as to that! I said, lam not 
" . pleasure or con- 
nience. I only want todo what is best 
for the parish and best for you. I like 
Miss Latham very much; I know no 
lady I like better—in fact, I have the 
highest possible esteem for her, She has 
never bored me; and that is more than I 
could say of any woman in the parish, 
except Mrs. Westwood and you. Mrs, 
Westwood is already appropriated; 
and——”’ 

“And orfe can’t marry little girls, you 
know!” Those were the words which 
should have finished the sentence, but 
they refused to trame themselves on his 
li 

Goald a man indeed not love and 
marry such a maiden? How womanly 
she looked as she sat tuere opposite him, 
leaning forward in the deep old armehair, 
one hand unconsciously pressed to still 
her throbbing heart, the firelight playing 
on the broad white brow, and lighting 
up the depth of feeling in her dark eyes, 

“A little girl!’ Ah no! the words 
would have been a mockery. 

Embarrassed, confused, agitated, Mer- 
ion involuntarily sought a momentary 
diversion by stretching out his hand tor 
Miss Collingwood’s neglected Jetter. He 
read it through mechanically, slowly— 
then, more coniused than ever, turned 
back again to the opening linos, 


“My Dear MR. Mertion,--It is my 
pleasant duty to convey to you what I 
hope you will agree with me in consider- 
ing most gratifying tidings. In this 
brief fortnight our dear Stella has con- 
trived to secure the heart of one of the 
most upright, honorable, and in every 
way desirable young men in our wide 
circle ot friends. 

“Mr. Alan Carmichael is a man of 
good property and of birth, as well as of 
unblemished reputation. I will take the 
responsibility ot saying you could not 
possibly bestow ber hand on any man 
more likely to make her happy. 

“Mr. Carmichael has behaved asa man 
of honor in making no open advances to 
your ward while she was under my care, 
but I fancy even Stella’s modesty can- 
not have blinded her to the meaning of 
his attentions. 

“Indeed, she showed so much quiet 
pleasure in his society that I confidently 
hoped he would easily sueceed in awak- 
ening a warmer feeling, were he once as- 
sured of your consent and approval. 

“Mr. Carmichael is still staying with 
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us, and only awaits your permission to 
callon you atthe earliest date you cau 
name. Pray take pity on his impatience, 
and believe me, 
Yours very sincerely, 
Mary CoLLinawoop,” 


The letter fell from the reader’s grasp. 
“Could a man indeed not love and marry 
such a one?” 

The question had been speedily an- 
swered. His hand trembled as he picked 
up the tallen sheet of notepaper—paused 
a moment to stady with sudden, trivial 
interest the large, heavily-gilded mono- 
gram—then rose, and handed the letter 
in silence to his companion. 

In silence she read it through, only the 
quick-changing color on her cheek giv- 
ing any clue to her teelings. 

“Well, my child, and what am I to say 
to Mr. Alan Carmichael?” Stella’s white 
lips moved, but there was no sound. 

“Tell me honestly, Stella, tell me all 
the truth! Do you care at all for this 
man? Do you think you could grow tc 
love him?” 

His breath came tast as he waited the 
reply. Another effort, and the girl an- 
swored, calmly enough—yes, almost too 
calmly. 

“Tliked him very much. I esteemed 
him very highly. He never bored me, 
as the others often did. In fact, I liked 
him better than any of the other young 
men staying there, I think, guardie, 
you had, perhaps, better let him come 
and see you.” 

Francis Merion rose and paced up and 
down the room with long and angry 
strides,a tury of jealousy at bis heart. 
Suddenly he paused in front of Stella's 
chair. 

“But there must be more than that, 
Stella—much more than that! You like 
him; you esteem him! Why, you like and 


esteem ascoreof others. Marriage,Stella, - 


must be all or nothing. A man must 
be the one man in the world to you, if 
the friction of daily life is not to make 
the bond a chain—ay, a chain too galling 
tor flesh and blood to bear, Ask your 
own heart, Stella, and be nonest with 
me; is this young man—this stranger— 
this acquaintance of a fortnight’s stand. 
ing—is he more than all the world beside 
to you?” 

The girl shivered and dropped her head 
on the arm ot her chair. Merion stood 
beside her, looking down on the golden 
coils. His own heart was beating al- 
most to suffocation; but he spoke again, 
more calmly. 

“Tell me, my child—but remember 
that a man or woman muat feel lite with- 
out the other to be all but impossible be- 
fore they bind themsel vés with the chain 
ot a lite-long union. What am I to say 
to Mr. Carmichael?” 

The bent head suddenly lifted, and the 
young eyes looked proudly into his 
own. “And do you feel that life is 
‘all but impossible’ without Miss 
Latham?” 

The vicar-designate started as if a lash 
had struck him in the face, He had for- 
gotten Miss Latham’s existence. Was it 
rossible that only one short half-hour 
before he had stood on the verge of such 
a precipice? Could he ever seriously 
have dreamt of such sacrilege? Now he 
knew at last what love meant. Ab, was 
it too late? 

“Stella !’—he stretched out his hands 
with almost a cry—*Stella, there is only 
one woman in the world without whom 
I cannot live—only one woman in the 
world for me! Can you forgive my folly 
—my blind, stupid tolly? It was tor 
your sake, dear; it was to make your 
life happier! Siella,am I too old to be 
loved? No younger man could love you 
as I do!”’ 

“And no younger man could ever be 
to me what you are,” whispered Stella, 
as she placed both hands in his. 

“But think, think again, my darling; 
I am old enough to be your tather. Is it 
possible that you can love me?” 

“]T could never love anyone else, A 
thousand Mr. Carmichaels shall never 
tear me from you, if you will only let me 
stay.” The light of love shone clearly in 
the brave young eyes. 

And then once more the golden head 
rested on the broad shoulder, on which, 
in bygone days, it had so often been pil- 
lowed. 

* * _ * . 


“Bless my soul!” exclaimed the Squire 
next day,as he finished reading aloud 
the brief note in which the vicar-desig- 
nate informed him that the condition at- 
tached to the presentation was already 
tulfilled. “Who would ever have dreamt 
ot such a thing?” 

But Mrs. Westwood, trom her invalid 
couch, smiled a contented and happy 
smile, 

“I set my heart upon it years ago,” she 


remarked placidly. “It is the best pos- 
sible thing for both of them, and gets rid 
ot every difficulty.” 


A Little While. 


BY A. G. &. 





HEN I first saw her she was stand. 
W ing in her cottage doorway, with 

both hands on her stick. The 
sunset was on her tace, glorifying the 
cottage windows and the little garden, 
and there was a noise of singing-birds 
about her. 

Her eyes were turned westward. She 
was a little old woman with grey hair 
and a small, determined face, Her lips 
were thin, and her eyes bright and deep- 
set, with penthouse brows. 

I lingered, wondering a little, From 
inside the cottage there came the con- 
tinual cheep-cheep and twitter of birds, 
There were cages hung up outside near 
the door, and one even on the doorstep. 
The old woman looked straight across 
the flat fields to the sunset, She hada 
colorless wrap about her head, and she 
wore a colorless dress and blue apron, 
The sunset glorified them all. 

I thought she did not see me; but as I 
went by she called to me, and I turned 
back. She came down to the little gate 
and said; “Monsieur is a stranger?” 

“Yes, madame,” 

“And he has traveled, perhaps?” 

“In many lands.” 

“Flas he ever meta tall lad—a soldier, 
very tair and handsome, with blue eyes?" 

“IT have met many soldiers, madame,” 

“But this one! Think, monsieur,” she 
urged. ‘You could never have torgotten 
him. His hair was like the sky yonder.” 
She pointed to the ruined gold of the sun- 
set. “His eyes danced; danced alwayer. 
He was always merry.” 

“IT am very sorry, madame, that I do 
not remember him,”’ 

She seemed a little saddened and was 
turning away, when I said: 

“You keep singing-birds, madame?” 

“They call me Mother Susanne,’ she 
said. “Come in, monsieur, if you will, 
and see them,” 

The cottage was two-roomed, One 
room where she lived and slept; I learned 
atterwards that the other was a shrine— 
where she went to pray, when her heart 


and 

The was filled with birds | 
in cages. She had to put one on the 
floor to offer me a seut, As for herself, 
she sat down on a stool in the midst of 
them. 

Then she took up the cage trom the 
floor on to her knee, and putting in her 
hand, captured the songster, It was a 
chaffinch. She stroked its wings and 
laid it against her face. It did not try to 
escape, but nestled contentedly against 
the wrinkled face, 

“It knows you,” I said, 

She gave a contented little laugh. 
“They all do. But I won't need them 
when he comes home,” 

“Who is he?” 

“He, my boy that I told you of. Some 
of them used to say he would never come 
back, when they thought I didn’t hear 
them. But I know.” 

The twilight was closing !n. A gradual 
hush had crept over linnets and finches, 
the canaries and the rest. She put the 
bird back into its cage and rose—I, too, 
She did not ask me to go again. I went 
out into the little garden and the twilight 
and continued my walk, But retarning 
home the same way,! heard a strange 
sound through the spring darkness, It 
was Mother Susanne crouched up by the 
garden paling, crying to herself, 

A tew days later Icame across her in 
the fields. She was plucking dandelion 
and herbs for salad, and groundsel for 
birds. She told me that she went about 
selling them to those ot the neighbors 
who had no time tocome and look tor 
their own. 

The new green was springing up all 
around us; the sky was blue, A spring 
wind wandered about and blew apart the 
old woman’s hair on ber forehead as she 
worked, 

“You leave your birds alone all day?’ 
I said. 

“Yes,” she answered, “buat I hear them 
singing all the same.” 

“How then, since your cottage is not 
near here?” 

“How dol know?” she said, straight- 
ening herself. “It gets plainer and 
plainer as I gohome in the evenings, 
and when I getin at the gate they all 
begin .”” She stooped down again, 
amiling. “It’s almost like having a child 
waiting for one,” she said—but not to 
me. 

I thought of her that evening when, 
looking out of my window, I eaw that 
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sky in the west had turned primrose. | 
saw her trudging home with the light on 
her face, and the singing of the birds in 
her ears growing nearer and nearer, till 
at last she turned in at the little gate. 

Often after that, I met her in the flelds 
or going her rounds In the village. Some- 
times when I saw her talking with the 
neighbors, I fancied that the glamor of a 
spring evening had worked a spell, and 
that after all, there was nothing uncom- 
mon or evil about her, And then I re- 
membered the eyes that had watched the 
sunset, and the strange sound heard 
through the spring dark ness, 

It in the daytime I chanced to pass her 
cottage, which stood alone among the 
sad, cultivated fields, I heard her birds 
chirping ceaselessly. “Monsieur,” she 
said to me once, “when I am dead they 
will stop singing.” 

She went early to work in the morn- 
ings, giving them fresh tood and water 
before starting. Oiten she went tar afield 
for herbs, Once I met her coming home 
slowly and heavily, leaning on her stick, 
Dusk had fallen and the east was grow- 
ing tender for the moon-rise, 

She asked me in that evening, I no- 
tieed that she moved about feebly, as 
though she were tired out; and at last she 
sat down and was silent, 

“Mother Susanne,” I said suddenly, 
**when is your boy coming back? How 
long has he been away?” 

By the movement she made I knew 
that she raised her head; tor we were in 
darkness, 

“Monsieur,” she said, “he may come 
any day. very night I say to myself: 
‘Perhaps he may come to-morrow, may- 
be before I am up; or he will meet me 
coming home in evening.” 

“Why does he delay?” 

Her fingers grew restiess and plucked 
at her apron. 

“T cannot tell, monsieur, But it ts not 
long since he went—only a litle while 

“When did he go, and why? You 
have never told me, When was it?” 

“It was during the war, monsieur, TI 
do not know how long ago; I have no 
omer) = sand a little while since, 

o w now, He went to t.” 

Then at last | began to Bas oy It 
was twenty years since her boy had gone; 
she would not have known him now. He 
was «tall lad, ta 


. 


pha aM ; . 
tlefield which tho plough had turned up 
a score of times since that last battle had 
been tought. 

The little room and the darkness 
seemed to me to grow very sad, At 


rose up. 
w 


“See, monsieur,” she said, “I will sho 
you his room;” and she took me into the 
other chazaber. 

It was very bare and spotless, and the 
white moonlight was glorifying it—nay, 
was hallowing it; for it was a shrine, 
There was nothing in it except a chair 
and a chest of drawers, and the bed 
against the wall. The moonlight was 
streaming an to the pillow where should 
have been lying the head that had slept 
since on another Bed of Honor, 

Mother Susanne stole up and kissed it, 
and then kneeling, laid her own head 
there. And I stumbled out into the 
little garden and the sott moonshine and 
shadow, not seeing where I went, 

Sometimes I tancy that her boy came 
home; that some early summer twilight 
he met her returning from the flelds and 
came back with her through the little 
gate and inio the cottage, his arm about 
her shoulders, and she looking up at his 
face with pride and peace in hers, 

Was itso, I wonder? I tried to think 
that it was. For one morning, when I 
passed by, the little cottage stood with 
open door in the early sunlight, And 
the birds had stopped singing. 


BuckKLina-T0o,— The:: .. no elroum- 
stance in life,and no condition, where 
buckling-to is not the wisest thing. Take 
it how we will, either to combat or bear, 
energetic acceptance does mure for us 
than fretiul resistance, and a powertul 
hand-to-hand fight with adversity— 
buck ling-to tor the battle—is a finer thing 
than supine and melancholy yielding, 

To do with all our might both the task 
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TO REST. 


BY M. HK, M, 





Love came to me through the gloaming; 
The dew on bis wings lay wet, 
And the voice of bis wistful greeting 
Wasa weary with old regret. 
“(© heart,” he sighed at my ensement, 
“Muat I wait for a welcome yet?” 


He bad come with the early roses, 
In the golden shining of morn; 

But I asked a gift he bestowed not— 
A flower that bears no thorn. 

So, through the glare of the noontide, 
He left me, to toll forlorn, 


+4 And now—in life's quiet evening, 

x When long are the shadows cast— 
He comes with the few pale blossoms 
He has saved from a bungry past; 
And into my heart unquestioned 

I take him to rest at last. 





A Sin Atoned. 


{J\HE proud Tecumseh bad called his 
[ red brothers to arms. The voices of 


1t was early in 1812 that General Floyd, 
with his little army of volun- 
teers and four hundred Indians, 
took tp his position on the heights above 
the swamps of the Ohlilibee in Ala- 
bama, 

It was supposed thet a large force of 


in warfare to be de- 
oei>9d by and notwithstand- 
ing -he ovtward calm, made most varefal 
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“'T!s monstrous dark here,” thought 
Amos, straightening his tall form, and 
grasping his musket firmiy at the sound 
of atwig snapping somewhere away to 
the left.’’ 

“A man might be siain here ere he 
knew he was aitackea.”’ Then, as silence 
reigned once*more, “I trast all is well 
with them at Whispering Pines, If 
Agnes and her mother bad but followed 
my advice and moved north out of this 
acoursed country J should have no fear. 
As itis—”’ 

Again a twig snepped suddenly—this 
time at his very feet; and, almost before 
be could recall bis straggling thoughts, a 
dark form rose swiftly from the ground 
end « hand was isid lightiy upon his 
lips. 

“Bteady,”’ breathed a voice in his ear, 
#0 iow that he could scarcely catch the 
articulate words, “Steady.” Ali's well, 
I’m Rivington. Whoasre yout’ Before 


Mark Rivington was too careful a scout 
for that, and be was an old friend of 
Duerden’s, too. 

Hence bis anxiety to impart bis fatefai 
news tothe first man he met, And the 
enemy were but five miles away, and 
coming on in force, 

The camp would be attacked, What of 
that? What was that to him? Agnes! 
Agnes was in the hands of the brutal 
redekins, Rivington had heard that, 
Rivington had heard that, and yet had 
done nothing to save her. In the bitter- 
ness of his grief aad dismay Amoc cursed 
his friend, who, not recognising bim in 
the dark, had imparted this gruesome 





‘twig this time, but a dail, 


snappl 

smashing sound, « low moan, and si- 
lence, Then a sudden rush, a swish, a 
sharp thad asthe keen biade of a toma- 
hawk was buried in the trunk of the 
tree an inch from bis face, and be found 
himself hugged against the brawny chest 
of a greasy savage, whose hot breath 
panted against bis cheek, and who strove 
mightily to bring hia to the ground, 

His musket dropped to the ground at 
the shook; but withatwist Amos freed 
his left arm and drove bis knife deep into 
the throat of bis assailant, whosank with 
@ gurgling sob to the ground. 

“One!” muttered Amos grimly, and 
waited for the next, But none came, and 


alone, Then it fashed upon bim—“Riv- 
ington! Tho Redekin was after him, 
The hed been spied upon. Mark, 
, 


Cautiously he moved in the direction 
of that frst ominous sound. Not far, ere 
he had gone a dozen paces his foot struck 
something soft and yielding. He stooped 
down, groping, and his hand touched the 
body of « man. 

He felt for the face, and drew back his 


thrust the thought from him and sped 


| 


it at dawn. 
That the attack was contem 
knew. He alone of all 


Only through Rivington could the mis- 
take have been corrected, and now Riv- 
ington was dead, the secret was in the 
possession of Amos and none other, The 
lives of some two thousand men were in 
bis keeping. 

Floyd trusted him; his comrades siept 
at @ase, relying upon his ekill and cav- 
tion; and now he was about to betray 
bis trust, to sacrifice them for an end of 
bis own. 

Behind him lay bis duty—bis daty, 
wherein till now he bad never failed. 
Before him lay his hopes, snadowy, un- 
defined, foriorn; for that he could reach 
the Creek camp ere death, or worse, had 
overtaken hie Agnes was almost beyond 
the bounds cf vossibility. 

Bat, slightly probable though it was, 
there was yet the bare possibility; and, 
ob Heaven! to pictare her there alone, 
weeping, despairing, praying, watting 
for the help that he alone could bring; 
for he sione knew of her desperate po- 
sition. 

He thanked God that she knew not that 
he knew. He cursed himself that he 
should hesitate for one moment between 
his duty and bis jove. He execrated the 
General who held bim bound to bis post 
by every tie of honor. 

He questioned of himself with bitter 
emphasis what concern of his were the 
lives of two thousand men behind bim, 
when the one life, dearer to bim than 
those of thousands or millions of others, 
Gearer to him than all the world, was at 
stake, 

Why should he hesitate? He was 
bound by no stringent military rule, He 
was but a volunteer, who had joined 
More to¢ ihe sport of the thing than tor 
aught else, He, at least, bad no personal 
wrongs toavenge. He bad no quarrel, 
save that of rece, with the pervecuted 


Indians, 


Not until now. And now Nemesis, fol- 
lowing with swift foot, had overtaken 
him, and nature was to svenge her 
slaughtered children. Why should he 
atey? Were there not other points at 
which the Oreeke might make their at- 
tack ? 

Were there no other scouts beside poor 
Rivington who might have borne the 
news to Fioyd, who might even now be 


on the alert and preparing? Were there 
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us well as he? not, 
after all, Rivington have been mistaken 
as to the threatened advance? It was 
natural that on seeing the Creeks in force 
he should suppose them about to move 
to battle? 

But what less likely? Their successes 
had not been so conspicuous as to hold 
out much inducement to them to attack 
a strong position. Most likely they were 
but a marauding party moving on. Mov- 
ing on! Moving away! And bearing 
Agnes with them! The thought an- 
manned him, and he sank to the ground, 
covering his face with his bands, 

The brook babbied on to join some 
mighty river, the breeze that followea 
the advent of midmight began to stir 
among the trees; here and there ibe 
notes of a night-bird broke the atiliness 
sharply; the stare looked down upon him 
jn their calm, and pitiless fashion, and 
still Amos sat there, neither returning to 
his post nor moving forward to the suc- 
cor of bis love—snt there, inert, helpless, 
unnerved, struggiing weakly between 
the calling voices of love and daty. 

But the balance was all on the side of 
love; and, at last, as out of the darkness, 
came a suggestion. He sprang to bis feet 
once more, tightened the belt of bis tunic, 
and, casting hie duty to the winds, 
bestened with ewift though stealthy feet 
im the direction of the Creek encamp- 
ment. 

For a beam of light bad illamined the 
darkness of desolation that sat upon his 
soul, and in fpirit he asked bimeeif, 
“Why not do both? The Indians will 
not attack before dawn in say case, for 
the difficulties in their way are too great. 
Long ere thet I can reach their camp, 
perhaps save Agnes, and be back again 
in ample time to give the alarm. I can 
say that I found cause to advance, and 
the news I bring will be my excuse for 
leaving my post. After all, I am not 
leaving it; I am butextending it. It is 
better for every one tha’: I should go for- 
ward,” 

He clutched at the thought with the 
desperation of a man drowning in a sea 
of indecision; and, stopping no more to 
argue with himeeif, went on as rapidly as 
the darkness woul.) allow. 

Well for him that be knew the country. 
There were landmarks visible to him, 
deep night though it was, that few white 
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men beside himself could have reo 
ognized. There was the brook upon the 
right; the great bald mountain, smidat 
whose crags he bad so often hunted, 
upon bis left; the very stars, of whose 
names he was ignorant, were as signal- 
lamps to guide him on his way. 

And so be pushed on and on, through 
the miry swamp, in and out of the deep 
pine-woods, over the brook, scross the 
sinuous river by fords known to few, 
until he came to the edge of a fringe of 
forest, beyond which he could see a 
multitude of twinkling lights. And by 
these he knew that his enemies and be 
sbould soon be face to face. 

He had judged aright, it seemed, No 
movement was visible in the hostile 
camp, and it was evident to him that, if 
an attack were contemplated, some hours 
must eiapse ere it could be made, But, 
#80 far, all was quiet; and slowly, cauti- 
ously, as one who takes bie life in bis 
bands, he crawled on keeping a wary eye 
for sentinel or picket as he went, 

Bat he saw no one, heard nothing, and 
as he moved along « great wonder filled 
him, For the fires were burning iow, 
and none came to tend them, What was 
the meaning of this utter silence, this 
lack of life? The Indians were not used 
to be so careless as to sleep unguarded, 
It was not their wont to court surprise, 

And then he knew—remembered cer- 
tain, strange, weird sounds in the forest, 
to which in bis frenzied excitement he 
bad paid no heed; remembered, and ir 
that bitter moment, recognized, thx! 
meaning. 

While be was absorbed in his own sad 
thoughts the Creeks had broken camp, 
and even now had taken up their position 
in front of Fioyd. 

His face sank between bis hands as he 
crouched there, and a wave of great 
shame overwhelmed bim. So it was for 
this result he bad turned his back spon 
his post; it was for this that he had per- 
sistently refused to hear the clear-voiced 
call of duty; it was for this that he had 
sacrificed his honor, lost his rigbt for all 
time to hold up his head in the sight of 
brave and bonest men. He had betrayed 
his trost but to find his journey idle 
after all, 

He lasned himself with bitter upbraid- 
ings. For bim to be so takenin! Was 
it Mkely that a war party, intent upon» 
battle, would burden themselves with 
prisoners? He ought to have known 
better. 


Whispering Pines was, no doubt, in 
ashes; Agnes, too, surely dead, Ard he, 
by this vain pursuit, bad lost not only 
her—thut was already accom plished—but 
all that hereafter might make life sweet 
as well, 

He flung himself face downwards upon 
the damp ground, not striving to stay the 
harsh, dry sobs that shook his body. He 
wasa stroog man in despair, and so, 
weaker than the weakest woman. He 
could not get back, he knew, though it 
might be the Indians would not attack 
before dawn, and dawn was yet far dis- 
tant. Bat even so, how could he break 
througb the cordon of red men, even 
now surrounding the devoted Floyd? 
That was impossible. To make a long 
circuit was equally impossible in pointof 
time, 

No; all was lost—Agnes, his bonor, his 
comrades, his General. Heaslone would 
remain to tell the story of that shameful 
night, Should he? No, never. At least 
he could die, even as those he had 
brought to their death. The thought 
comforted him somewhat, and he rose to 
his feet, 

Hie decision was instant, his action 
prompt, With a rapid movement, he 
drew ‘-cxa his pooket a piece of cord, tied 
one end round bis foot, and attached the 
other to the trigger of bis musket. Then 
he put the muzzie in his mouth. 

For an instant he stood, eyes closed, 
breath coming and going rapidly, for 
even to a brave man death comes not 
wholly without terror, “Agnes,” he 
sighed, A strong shudder shook him, 
and he dashed the muzzie from his face, 
and flung the musket to the ground, 

"Nel he exclaimed, half-wrathfully, 
half- fearfully, “what was I about to do? 
If 1 must die, let me meet death as a 
man, notasa coward. lt is not yet too 
lato, It cannot be, It shall not be. I will 
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sition, waited but the first lifiing shadows 
to burl themeel ves upon their unsuspect- 
ing foe, 

Above, Fioyd’s men, tired after their 
long march, slept soundly, ignorant of the 
proximity of their bioodthirsty enemies, 
unconscious that the sentries along the 
outer line had ail been siain—ali save one, 
and that one a deserter from bis post, a 
traitor to his trust. 

In grim silence and sanguine of suc 
cous, the fierce Creeks, their faces painted 
hideously for war, awaited their oppor- 
tunity. A faint breezs, berald of the 
morn, bad arisen, rustling gently among 
the pine-needies, Save tor this and the 
occasional grunt of a hog, rooting here 
and there among the mast, only the low, 
baif-held breathing of the redmen broke 
the stillness. 

The first faint, trembling streaks of 
pink wavered up into the sky, the white 
miste curied upward from river and 
swanip, just peroépiible in the gloom, 
aud the bog wandered on, grunting‘and 
rooting, too careless or too stupid to 


_ avoid the redmen ail around it, 


More tian once it collided in the dark- 
ness with the legs of some watchful war- 
rior, to dart away with a squeal, followed 
by the courses of the brave, who dared 
not move for fear of exposing bis posi- 
tion. 

And so, tarning hitber and thither in 
Ys wearch for food, the beast blundered 
on to whore Bald Eagle and bis fellow 
chief, Whistling Hawk, stood beside a 
tree discussing their plans for the coming 
attack. 

Terrified, apparently, the hog stood 
still for a moment, and then, with a snort 
of disgust, swung round and waddled 
off in its ungainly fashion. Its back 
tarned, however, iia terror seemed to be 
overcome, and once again it heited, and 
began to grab for roots, roving leisurely 
from one tree to another. 

The two chiefs gazed idly at the animal 
for a moment, and then Whistling Hawk 
drew an arrow from his quiver and fitted 
it to his bowstring. 

“Not so, my brother,” interposed Bald 
Eagle, laying a detaining band npoa the 
other’s wrist. ‘Shoot not, lest if you 
only wound the brute, it run off towards 
the camp of the palefaces, and betray us 
by your arrow. Go and warn our young 

the time is at hand. 
on the right,” 
“Waugh!” was all the reply Whistling 
Hawk vouchsafed, and the red chiefs 
moved away. 

But as they disappeared, the hog sat 
up on its haunches, the forepaws dang- 
ling odly, while from underneath the 
coarse bide a hand stole out. Then the 
mask was cautiously raised, finng back 
from the face it concealed, and out from 
the greasy skin crawled « man, who cast 
himeelf fiat on his face, and lay still, 

Bat the Indians were vehind him now 
and his friends in front, and though he 
moved slowly, yet in a short time he 
reached a sentry, whom he passed with 
a whispered word, and hurried to the 
General’s tent. 

“Duerden !” cried Floyd, springing to 
bis feet,as the young man burst in upon 
him With littie ceremony. “What has 
brought you here? Why bave you left 

post?” 

“Why have you left your post?’ The 
sharp end sudden question recalled a 
hideous memory to Duerden’s mind, and 
for an instant he struggied vainly to 
spesk. Recovering bimeelf, he briefly 
detailed to the General the presence of 
tne foe in large numbers, and how he 
bad contrived to pass through their 
lines, 

Floyd wasted no further time in quea- 
tions after this, but dashed from his tent, 
order after order issuing from his lips. 
His dispositions made, he returned once 
more to Amos, “I bave news for you 
Duerden,” be eaid, “good news too, It 
seems that the Oreeke made a descent 
upon Whispering Pines and burned it; 
but the settlers had got word of their ap- 
proach in some way, and deserted the 
place, A party of them arrived about an 
hour ago with women snd children. I 
have sent the latter, along with the old 
men, to one of our communicating posts 
in the rear. All who could fight I have 
detained here,” he finished grimly. 

Amos caught back bis breath sharply. 
Truly his punishment was beginning. 
“Agnes ?” he muttered, 

“Well and safe.” anewered Floyd 
eheerliy. “Yon can join her, or she you, 
after this little affair is (ser, forwe shall 
win, of course. It is a—” 

Ashot! Another and another. Then 
a spattering volley and the wild, terrific 
Indian war-whoop as the Creeks sprang 
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from their cover, stot down the remain- 
ing sentries, and charged up to within «a 
few paces of the artillery of Thomas, 
posted to receive them. 

“There they are,” said Floyd coolly. 
“Amos, come with me.” 

In the heat of the combat Amos saw his 
General borne to the ground by s etal wart 
savage. The Kedskin had lost his musket 
in the fray; and, as he knelt with all 
his weight upon Fioyd’s chest, strove 
mightily to reach his scalping kuife with 
one band, while with the other he stran- 
gied bis fallen adversary. Witha bound 
Amos was upon the savage, tore him 
from his hold, and buried his bayonet in 
the broad red chest, Then he turned to 
assist the General to rise. 

“Thank you, Amos,” said Fioyd, gasp- 
ing for breath, “If you had not come 
just when you did, you would have been 
left without a leader, lam your deb'or 
for this.” 

An bour later the battle was won; while 
the bangry soldiers were breaking their 
fast, Amow Daerden stalked gloomily into 
his commander's tent, “I have come to 
make « confession, General,” he began 
without preface, “I have some to ask 
that I muy be placed under arrest. 

‘There is not a man of ours lying dead 
there in the pine woods and swamps who 
does not owe his death to me,”” Ina few 
simple words he told the General the 
story of his temptation and his fail, 
“Had I not left my post,” he continued, 
the warning would have reached you in 
time, your dispositions would have been 
made, and the enemy beaten back with- 
out the loss of a man. I am a deserter, 
General, and I deserve a deserter’s fate."’ 

Floyd eprang to bis feet. “What!” he 
cried. “You demand « court martisi? 
You ask that I, your General, whose life 
you have saved, should send you toa 
shameful death, which you by no means 
deserve. I will notdoilt. Go away and 
sleep, my poor fellow. When you are 
rested and refreshed you will see things 
in a different light.” 

Bat Amos stood his ground firmly and 
shook his head with a melancholy smilie, 

“J see how it is: you leave me no ce- 
course.” He bowed and turned to leave 
the tent. 

‘Stop!’ roared Floyd, stepping in 
front cf him and thrusting him back, 


“Orderly 1” TRE Yr. 
The orderly entered the tent. “Gen. 


eral?’ 

“Bend me # corporal and a file of 
men.’’ 

Presently they appeared, ‘Here,’ said 
Ployd roughly, “arrest this man and 
keep him under close guard until I send 
for him, See to it that he does not es- 
cape.” 

An hour later he was back again, with 
a soldier on either side of him, while in 
front sat Floyd and bis senior ¢ flicers to 
try the case, 

“Gentlemen,’”’ began the General, “this 
business need not detain ue long. The 
prisoner, Amos Duerden, was on guard 
at the farthest outpost, when for reasons 
purely personal, he chose to desert, leav- 
ing the approach open to the enemy. 
Prisoner, you are charged with deserting 
your post iu time of war, Do you plead 
guilty or not guilty?’ 

“Guilty,” answered Amos firmly. 

“Gailty ?’ echoed Fioyd, “You hear, 
gentiemen; he pleads guilty. Prisoner, 
have you anything to ssy in your own 
bebalf? ’ 

“Nothing,” answered Amos, and stood 
in gloomy abstraction, while Fioyd and 
his cfiisers conferred togetber in low 
tones. 

At last the conversation ceased, and the 
General looked across at Amos, ‘'Pris- 
oner,”’ he said, “‘you have been charged 
with desertion of your post in the face 
of the enemy. A graver charge could 
not bave been brought against « soldier, 

“That you voluntarily surrendered 
yourself is to your credit; but itcan avail 
you nothing, for the braver and the bet- 
ter disciplined the soldier, the more seri. 
ous such @ dereliction of duty, There 
remains nothing for me but to pronounce 
the sentence of the court, since you have 
plesded gulity. Once more, have you 
anything to say 7” 

And once more Amos answered ‘'Noth- 
ing.” 

“Then,” said Floyd, ias low, grave 
voice, “the sentence of the court is that 
you be taken back to the guard teat and 
in one hour from now you be removed 
thence to a place to be determined upon 
and there shot. The court is dissolved,” 

Not e word more was ssid. The guara 
removed the prisoner, who, amid the 
wondering glances of his comrades, 
waiked with firm step to the guard-tent, 


where the fap was lowered and he was 
left to his own meditations, The hour 
passed all too quickly; but ere it struck 
there was a sound of jingling spur and 
scabbard, and Fioyd strode into the 
prisoner’s presence. 

Amos stood up and saluted. 

“Doerden,” began the General, “I 
think you have behaved like a madman. 
Bat you left me no option, I do not wish 
to make your load of trouble heavier 
than it is already, bat 1 wish to tell you 
that already your story is known 
throughout the camp, and not one of 
your comrades has a word to say in your 
blan.e, You have forced me to condemn 
you; you are acquitted by them.” 

Still Amos was silent, and Floyd went 
on, not without emotion, ‘You saved my 
life, Amos, and I would fain beot service 
to you, Is there nothing you will allow 
me to do?’ 

“General,” was the anewer, “let me 
1208 my comrades’ fire with my eyes un- 
bound, and do you see to it that Agnes 
knows that I atoned for my fault end 
died as a brave man shouid die.” 

“I will,’ promised Fioyd, His voice 
was groff and custeady and his keen 
eyes were moist as he left the tent, 

Ten minutes later Amos Duercen stood 
in front of the firiag party told off to do 
him to death, His regiment, drawn up, 
looked on, and all the superior officers 
were present, 

Amos stood with the handkerchief in 
bis hand which he was to drop as a signal 
for the volley which was to cut his thread 
of life so suddenly. 

He glanced at hic comrades, and some 
of the rough fellows ware weeping. He 
looked at the sky, the woods, the river, 
for the last time, and drew in a long 
breath of sweet, fresh, morning air, “For 
the last time,” he thought dully, “For 
the last time,” and he braced himesif for 
the coming shock, 

Saddenly, far away, his eye caught 
sight of a party of horsemen advancing 
atagallop. There was a flatter of skirta 
somewhere in the midst of them, and 
Amos, forgetting to give the signal, fixed 
his eyes upon the cavalcade and held 
then there, fascinated, 

Nearer and nearer they came, until at 
last he could distinguish the familiar fig- 


ures of men he knew, But among them, 
- horrible to think of, ova, bis! 


Agnes, coming to see hima ae A 
scream, more like: that of an animal in 
pein than any human sound, burst trom 
bim,. If he lost his nerve now he would 
be disgraced forever, 

He bad not looked for a trial such as this, 
It was going—going fast. He raised his 
hatd above his bead and dashed the 
handkerchief to the ground, 

“Fire l”’ 

From the dark mouths of the leveled 
muskets tongaes of flame streamed yvi- 
clously towards bim. The rolling echoos 
of the voiley died away, and Amos Daer- 
den sto00 erect and unharmed, 

Dazed and bewilidered, he stared in 
front of him, hearing, a6 4 man in a 
dream, the sound of those galloping 
hoofs, Then, mechanically he raised his 
hand once more, and went through the 
action of dashing the handkerobief to the 
ground, But Fioyd, who had been 
watobing bim keenly, left bis piave and 
hastened to him. 

“Amos Duerden,” he said in « yoice so 
loud that every man assembled there 
could hear each word that fell from bis 
lips. “Amos Dderden, give me your 
hand,” He etood, holding the hand of 
the condemned man and went on. 

“You are « brave man and no coward, 
Amos Duerden, A coward would have 
hidden bis fault, knowing that it ovuid 
never be discovered, Oaly a brave man 
—I bad weli-nigh said a bero—could 
have come forward, as you did, te bis own 
condemnation. Amos Daerden, there {s 
not & man among your comrades who 
does not honor you today.” A deafen- 
ing cheer rent the air, 

**You forced me to this course to defend 
you from yourself. You have taced the 
death you longed for, faced it as @ brave 
man should, Its bitterness is past for 
you. Your sin is stoned for, and you 
are free. By my order the muskets were 
charged with powder aione.”’ 

At that, Amos Daerden, brave, strong 
man as be was, rcexed from side to side 
like a wind shaken sapling, reeied and 
fail, even as a dead man, at bis Goneral’s 
feet. 

When be came to himeelf, the noise of 
bis comrades’ cheering was still in his 
care; but bie bead was in Agnes’s lap, 
and she was bending over bim with tears 
of joy streaming down her face. 


7 
Scientific and Useful. 





Yeurs anp Aer —The biood flows al- 
most as through the bones as 
through the flesh of very young children, 
bat as age comes on the blood vessels in 
the bones are filled ap by the deposition 
of matter, 

Paper CLoTurne.—The ever inventive 
Japanese are now making underciothing 
of their finely criaped or graiaed paper, 








natural strength of the neok is brought 
into play end no hold-back straps are 
necessary, as the yoke does not work 
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LIVING ON CHE FUTURE, 


Of the three periods of time, the 
present is probably, to most people, the 
least fascinating. The sweets of yester- 

_ day linger in the mouth, and the pros- 
ag of to-morrow are seen through 
of the imagina- 
yor while to-day is too intangible to 
be grasped—it does not bulk out suffi- 
ciently large for generalisation, Youth 
is all for the future; middle age alone 
appreciates the present; old age loves 
the past, 

The limited experience of youth 
makes imagination « necessity if 
thought is to have any scope; while the 
limited future of old age drives back 
fancy into the roomy past. Middle age 
on the other hand; is a two-headed 
Janus, facing before and after, Its 
gaze is perhaps less searching than that 
of either of the extremes of life; but it 
makes up in comprehensiveness what it 
lacks in 

We speak of life being mature when 
its view is widest Greene the 

Uuree periods of time, mid-life 

requirements of the present encroach 

on the imagination, and the 
avtively-working mind seldom has time 
to look back except with practical in- 
tent, Intensity of feeling is sacrificed 
to range of vision, asa limitless ex- 
panse of noble scenery admits of no 
concentration of emotion on a single 
feature. We have ceased to look for- 
ward with longing eyes, and to go 
back is as impossible as it is unde- 
sirable. 

Yet a consciousnees of both the past 
and the future is necessary to an intel- 
ligent delight in the present, W 
mount the bridge of the present with 
eagerness, anxious to scurry across into 
unknown fields full of promise from a 
distance. Midway we are granted a 
seeming rest—we almost persuade our- 
selves it is a halt. “The whole world is 
open to us, according to our capacity 
for seeing and enjoying it. We have 
grown leas impetuous and less specula- 
tive; and, if the journey has been a 
pleasant one, if we have not been 
obliged to pick a careful way with eyes 
bent upon the ground, if we have 
energy and spirit left to realize what a 
broad generous view lies round about 
us, we shall be reluctant to resume our 
walk, doubtful, it may be, whether 
there are greater beauties in store. 

But we are fated to continue, and, 
when we have crossed the bridge and 
find ourselves in a quieter region, 
where we may walk by easier stages, 
resting long and frequently, we sit down 
to reflect. Our minds turn fondly back 
into the earlier-known country, of 
which we thought so little as we trav- 
eled through it, bat which now seems 
to usto hate been overflowing with 
milk and honey. We begin to recall 





come back to us with an enjoyment 
sobered by the thought of deferred ap- 
preciation. We cull thoughtfully our 
neglected pleasures. 

For living on the future one must be 
differently constituted in age or tem- 
perament. ‘The mighty future,’’ says 
Lamb, ‘‘is nothing, being everything! 
The past is everything, being nothing!”’ 
But, to many, the past, being nothing, 
is nothing, and their eyes are for ever 
straining after to-morrow or the day 
after. Either imagination, or indolence, 
or enthusiasm may beget this mental 
attitude, 

The imaginative man or boy lives in 
the future in day-dreams. The bridge 
that he must cross does not exist for 
him. His ‘‘castle in Spain’ has ada- 
mant foundations; he makes no doubt 
about occupying it; he already feels his 
foot on the threshold. He has fame 
while he imagines it, and wealth for 
the mere working of his mind. 80 
subtle is the pleasure that reality could 
not give more than does 
imagination. It is almost inevitable 
that the romance should end but the 
condition is an admirable one while it 
laste, The indolent man lives on the 
future after an altogether different 
manner. A Micawber, waiting for 
‘something to turn up,” he never 
doubts that all will be well, though he 
never can show cause for his opinion. 

One is not concerned to defend the 
blindly hopeful man. He is at least 
preferable to the lowering grumbler. 
It is true that sometimes the optimist’s 
very cheeriness proves a source of weak- 
ness. His belief in the regeneration of 
mankind and in his own and other 
people’s success is often so extravagant 
that he will hardly acknowledge the 
necessity for individual endeavor in 
helping forward hie millennium. He 
is forgetful of the intermediary stages 


which lie between the inception of ep 


He loses sight of the middle distance; 
he has an undefined but very serious 
belief in the power of mankiad to jump 
any chasm, and, if necessary, to fly in 
the face of natural laws. The optimist 
is more of a sentimentalist than a rea- 
soner, and his faith indisposes him to 
discuss severely the practicability of his 
ideals, For all that, he occupies a 
notable place in the social economy, 
and his countenance is as a lamy. The 
world walks by his faith far more than 
it knows; and his life in the future 
helps weaker men to bear more stead- 
fastly the burden of to-day. 

For a thorough happy and successful 
life a fine balancitig of qualities is re- 
quired—suifficient hope to make the 
future seem desirable and the present a 
promising prelude, and sufficient so- 
briety of judgment and admission of 
the true bearing of facts to prevent us 
from cherishing self-delusions and 
vaguely expecting what is not at all 
likely to arrive—-in short, 80 to use the 
future as to make our thoughts of it a 
genuine help, an incentive to ambition, 
yet not a lure to disappointment, a 
prompter of plans, but plans drafted 
by good sense and corrected by experi- 
ence. 

Any belief in the future that does 
not transmute itself at once into pres- 
ent-day work is a spurious faith. You 
believe that a power is in you that will 
raise you from your present position 
and leave you at the end of life a suc- 
cessful man in comparison with what 
you were at the beginning. It is a 
thought that may be your worldly salva- 
tion or your greatest handicap, accord- 
ing as you realize or do not realize that 
it must be brought to realization by 
present exertion and that in itself hope 
has no fertility. — 


A HavenTY tone, a oe cade address, 
bruises no muscles, causes no physical 
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pain, like the pangs of hunger or the 
misery of drought, but it hurts all the 
same; and if, as the proverb says, hard 
words break no bones, they none the 
less wound that self-esteem which lies 
at the root of half our sentimental 
grievances. Subordinates feel this dom- 
ineering insolence of manwer a great 
grievance when they are subject to it; so 
do superiors when they have to encoun- 
ter the pertness ot those whom they 
consider their inferiors. But the griev- 
ance in either case is based on exactly 
the same sentimental grounds, and to 
those who regard the physical as the 
sole real thing in life ought to count 
for nothing. 

He that pretends to a happy life 
must first lay a foundation of virtue, 
a bond upon him to live and die true to 
that cause. We do not find felicity in 
the veins of the earth, where we dig for 
gold; nor in the bosom of the sea, 
where we fish for pearl; but in a pure 
and uniainted mind, which, if it were 
not holy, were not fit to entertain the 
Deity. He that would be truly happy 
must think his own lot best, and so 
livé with men as considering that God 
sees him, and so speak to God, as if 
men heard him. 


Our children need to be practised in 
the discrimination between right and 
wrong; their consciences require not 
merely to be awakened, but to be 
taught. They need to be shown the 
difference between obstinacy and firm- 
ness, between rude insolence and manly 
frankness, between a servile compli- 
ance with other people’s wishes and 
courtesy, between real strength and 
violence, between honorable thrift and 
covetousness, between a liberal gener- 
ous temper and prodigality, 


Tere are three great maxims of 
stady—first, that mental labor never 
hurts anybody unless taken in great 
excess; second, that those who cannot 
spare time for physical exercise will 
soon have to spare it for illness; third, 
that morning work is generally better 
than night work. There has never been 
a time in the history of the world when 
an appreciation of these truths was 
more important than it is now. 


There are many things that keep 
mankind employed, particularly busi- 
ness, or rather trifles, for so the affairs 
which are in this world considered as 
most important ought to be called when 
compared to that of minding our own 
valuable concerns, knowing ourselves. 
and truly consulting our highest in- 
terests; but how few there are that 
make this their study! 


TuE greatest battle-field of the world 
is the human heart; the greatest gen- 
eral is the one who can conquer him- 
self, The greatest king is the one who 
can at all times and in all circumstances 
govern his own spirit. No man is 
competent to command until he had 
first learned to obey, No one is com- 
petent to rule until he had first learned 
to govern himeelf. 


Tue difference between sight and ob- 
servation is the perpetual distinction 
which turns up among men, and is at 
the root of all growth in the lower or 
the high wisdom. Many go through 
life as the figure of a ship goes round 
the world, and end the vogage with ro 
gain from it, but that they return more 
battered and weatherbeaten. 


Ir takes more than the desire and the 
will to accomplish anything truly valu- 
able. We must also bring to the task 
knowledge, insight, intelligence, judg- 
ment, and wisdom; and these are only 
to be gained slowly by long and patient 
study and faithful endeavor. 


_ four days, 


|\December 18, 1897 


Correspondence. 


Cc. F, R.—The word Kismet is Arabic, and 
means that which is fated. 


Mies P.—The word “jimited,” applied toa 
company, means that the sharebolder !s only 
liable for the number of shares taken. 


BLossomM.—Originally the cubit was the dis- 
tance from the elbow to the extremity of the 
middie finger. The Roman cubit was about 
17}4 inches, the Hebrew about 22 inches, and 
the English 18 inches. The weight of ashekel 
is half an ounce avoirdu pois. 


BRipGEND.—No or not are synonymous; 
and either phrase, “whether or no,” or 
*whether or not,” is quite correct. Perhaps 
people with a delicate ear may, for the sake 
of sound, drop the t now and than; but it 
would be splitting hairs to dictate upon so 
moot a point. 


8. M.—To ascertain if there is, chicory in 
coffee, place a spoonful of ground coffee 
gently on the surface of a giass of cold water. 
The pure coffee will foatfor some time, and 

y color the water; the chicory, if any 
present, will rapidly absorb the water and 
sink to the bottom, communicating a deep 
reddish tint as it talls. 


L. D.—The father bas legal power over his 
ehildren, which he can exercise until they 
attain the age of twenty-one. Moreover, he 
is entitled to their custody, and can re-take 
them if taken trom his custody; bas (be right 
to direct their education and to correct them, 
or he may delegate that authority to another. 
The mother has no recognized legal power 
during the life of the father. But if the con- 
duet of the father is bad, or grossly inmorai, 
by petition their castody and education can 
be taken from the tather. 


Gronein.—A “bore” in a river, as in the 
Severn and elsewhere is occasioned by the 
advancing front of a tidal wave when it 
stretches across a bay or mouth of a river. 
These waves rush with such impetuosity as 
to sweep all before them. The same pheno- 
menon occurs in the river Garonne in France 
as inthe Severn. In mid-ocean it does not 
exceed the average surface of the waves by 
more than about three feet; but at Chepstow 
the spring tides rise to forty, and at such 
times a “bore” some uine feet in height 
rushes up the stream. This phenomenon 
occurs off Patagonia, between La Plata and 
Cape Horn; in the Indian Ocean, ip the Bay 
of Bengal, and in the Arabian Gulf. 


R. D. W.—The path of a planet or other 
body through the heavens is called an orbit, 
a word derived from the Latin orbita,a track, 
from orbis, a circle. The time taken by a 
comet in going round ite orbit makes its 


year, and this is different in each one. 


Mercury goes round the sun once 


as long a8 ours; 
Ghd Eqeadndeed Geto an canath the earth, 
three hundred and sixty-five and one quarter 
days; Mars, six hundred and eighty-six days; 
Jupiter, four thousand three hundred and 
thirty-six days; Saturn, ten thousand seven 
hundred and fifty-nine days; Uranus, thirty 
thousand six bundred and eighty-six days; 
and Neptune, sixty thousand one hundred 
and twenty-six days. 


P, P.—The principai provisions of the 
“Laws of War” as at present formulated by 
civilized nations are as tollows—they forbid 
the use of poison against the enemy, murder 
by treachery, the murder of those who bave 
surrendered, declaraiion that no quarter will 
be given to an enemy, the use of such arms 
or projectiles as will cause unnecessary pain 
or suffering, the abuse of a flag of truce to 
gain information concerning an enemy's 
positions; they also declare that only forti- 
fied places shall be besieged, that public 
bulidings shall, if possible, be spared, that 
private soldiers and officers must not plun- 
der, that prisoners shall be treated with 
humanity, that the private property of pri- 
soners, excepting their arms and ammuni- 
tion, shall be respected, and that the popula- 
tion of an enemy's country shall not be 
considered participants in the war unless, by 
hostile acta, they provoke the I!l-wiijl of the 
invader. 


MARIA.—We are prepared to receive your 
statement, and aiso to give ita broad mar- 
gin, that not one woman in fifty marries the 
man she first loved. And the cause can 
readily be explained. What is called first 
love, is merely a slight agitation of the sur- 
face of the feelings -a sort of flutiering in the 
eorm, as if a young bird nestied there, 
', diy in playful language, is called a fancy, 
which may excite dreamy and hopeless 
reveries, but rarely stirs a woman’s heart to 
ite depths. Being evanescent it passes away 
:ike music softly dying in the far distance, 
Such a sensation is no doubt more than 
pleasant, it is delicious; it forms part of the 
poetry of youthful life; but, like it, soon 
fades into a recollection, with this difference 
that in maturer years it is only remem- 
bered in hazy moments, when the mind has 
sought repose in languor. Real love is some- 
thing else; it is a substantial emotion, rocted 
deeply in the buman soul, because *t has an 
object to gain. It is also intensely seifish; 
were it not so, the tender passion would have 
no purpose, no integrity, and its existence 
can ouly be known by the strength, the 
fierceness of its intensity. Thus constituted, 
it draws a spirit similarly kindled into com- 
maunion with its own, and the two conjoined 
create within each a substantiality. It is this 
mutual attraction which creates love be- 
tween the sexes, not that fleeting ideality 
which so often deceives the young and un- 
tutored imagination. 
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BETWEEN. 


BY K. ¢. 





Long years ago, when Life was young 
And Love was all in all, 

As sweethearts true we roamed the woods 
From dawn till evenfall; 

None knew—unlese the birds can bear, 
Or flow’rs have eyes to see— 

The promise sweet, the secret vow 
Between my love and me. 


They parted us in angry scorn, 
With eruel taant and lie; 

The sorrow-laden years have brought 
No pang like that “Good-bye! 

She faded like some broken flow'r: 
They took her o’er the sea, 

And miles of heaving water lay 
Between my love and me. 


As men will fight for lives they love, 
As famished ones for bread, 

So toiled I on, and strove and pianned, 
As years reposeless sped, 

To make a name for her to bear, 
A home where she might be, 

To beat the world’s proud barriers down 
Between my iove and me. 


Though parted atill, | grieve no more, 
Nor curse my bitter tate, 

But school my blest exultant heart 
More patiently to wait. 

He fights no more who wins the day, 
She rests whom love seis free; 

Heav'n's shining gates are all that lie 
Between my love aad me. 


At Lyston Hall. 


BY M. E. 














Mrs. Morland emphatically laying 
down her knitting. 

The Reverend Francis Morland, Vicar 
ot Lyston Magna, to whom the words 
were addressed, looked up from the 
pages of his paper. 

“What is mysterious, my dear,”’ he in- 
quired. 

His companion was silent a moment, 
tapping her lip thoughtfully with her 
knitting-needle as she looked out 
through the open window at the garden, 
now in all its midsummer beauty. 

The Vicarage was a handsome, digni- 
fied oid house, which stood with an air 
ot aristocratic seclusion, in the midst of 
its smooth lawns and brilliant flower- 


és ¥ certainly is most mysterious,” said 


ia grovads wore divided by © belt ot 


‘whose Tudor chimneys were just visible, 
peeping above the trees. 

“T was thinking ot the Lystons,’” she 
explained at last; “of the strange man- 
ner in which they have secluded them- 
selves since their return trom abroad. 
One would suppose that after a four 
years’ absence, they would be glad to 
welcome their neighbors, particularly 
such old and intimate friends as our- 
selves. 

They go nowhere and receive no one. 
Except for one formal call trom Lady 
Lyston in return for mine, we have 
seen nothing of them since their arrival 
six weeks ago.” 

“It seems to me that we have seen a 
good deal of one member of the family,” 
Mr. Morland remarked dryly, glancing 
towards the lawn, where two figures, a 
young man -odagirl were seated ona 
bench under a spreading cedar tree, 

The young man was Julian Lyston, 
son and heir of the master of the Halil, 
and the girl, Evlyn Morland, the vicar’s 
only child. 

“Julian? yes, poor fellow, he is glad to 
come. It is the only change he has trom 
the dismal monotony of life at the Hall. 
But if Sir Richards knew of his visits 
here, even that innocent pleasure would 
be tabooed. 

Mr. Morland’s brows contracted. 

“Do you mean that his father objects 
to his coming to my house?” 

“Itappears so, But in fact he objects 
to his going anywhero, and it he had his 
way, would make his son as great a re- 
cluse as himself. Julian says that they 
live as if the Hall were in a state ot 
siege. 
“No one is allowed to enter or leave it 
except on special business, and all the 
park gates are kept locked, except the 
wicket leading into our shrubbery, 
which, fortunately has been overlooked. 
Sir Richard was always eccentric,” she 
concluded, “but it seems as if his eecen- 
tricity was developing into something 
like——” she touched her torehead sig- 
nificantly. 

The vicar nodded gravely. 

“There is insanity in the tamily,’” he 
asid, “The old baronet, Julian’s grand- 
tather, was under restraint for years be- 
fore he died.” 

He rose and stood for a moment look- 
ing at the group under the cedar, and his 
frown deepened. 


“Julian and Eviyn seem to be on very 
tamiliar terms,” he remarked, in a tone 
of disapproval. 

“That is not surprising, considering 
that they have known each other all 
their lives, and were almost like brother 
and sister in the old days.” 

“i'm I’ Mr. Morland stroked his chin 
reflectively. “And has he only a broth- 
erly affection for her still?’ 

His wife laughed. 

“Ot course it is something more than 
that now. Anyone can see that he is 
passionately in love with her.” 

“And she?” 

“I don’t know what Evlyn’s feelings 
are, and I question whether she knows 
herself. Sheis very fond of Julian, but 
I sometimes fear that she cares more for 
Gilbert Conyers—who, of course, is quite 
impossible.” 

“Why inipossible?” the vicar de- 
manded, turning suddenly with his hands 
in his pockets. 

She raised her eyebrows. 

“Surely you would never consent to 
her marrying a mere country surgeon, 
without tortune or position ?” 

“But with ability to make both,” he 
putin. “Conyers is the cleverest man I 
know, and the best. A man to whose 
keeping I could entrust the child’s hap- 
piness, without a doubt.” 

“And could you not trust Julian?” she 
returned half reproachfally. “lam sure 
that no one could be more amiable than 
he is, and as to cleverness, I have heard 
you say yourself that those poems ot his 
show real genius,” 

“T don’t deny it. I like and admire the 
lad as much as you do; but he is not 
suited to Evlyn. She needs the guidance 
of a stronger will. Besides, there is a 
another objection—the tamily infirmity. 
Julian has escaped it; but how can we 
tell that it will not reappear in his 
children? No,” he concluded with de- 
cision; “if that is the object ot his visits 
here, they must cease,” 

Mrs. Morland looked a protest, but did 
not utter it, knowing that when the 
Viear spoke in that tone argument was 
useless, 

Meantime, the young couple under the 
cedar tree were improving the shining 
hours in their own iashion, all uncon- 
scious of the shadow of couing separa- 


tion, 

Julian had changed bis position, and 
was now 
panion’s feet, 
hand, his fine dark eyes—the eyes of a 
poet and a dreamer—tixed adoringly on 
her face, 

Evlyn took the adoration composedly, 
being well accustomed to such tribute, 
and, if the truth must we told, somewhat 
spoilt by it. 

She was a tall, sidindon girl of eighteen, 
radiant compiexion, a pretty, wilful 
mouth, and clear blue eyes, which as yet 
had looked only on the sunny surface of 
life, seeing nothing of the depths beneath. 
At this moment they were unusually 
soit and dreamy; but she was gazing 
away trom her companion, as if her 
thoughts were elsewhere. 

“I wish I were an artist, that I might 
paint you just as you look now!” Julian 
exclaimed, after a moiment’s silence, 

She roused herself trom her abstrac- 
tion ‘with a laugh. 

“Tmmortalize me in a sonnet,” she sug- 
gested demurely. 

“IT am going to immortalize you ina 
whole volume of sonnets, under the 
name of April's Lady,” he replied. 

“And pray, why April’s Lady?” 

“Because no April day was ever more 
capricious,” he declared. “This after- 
noon, for example, you are all that is 
sweet and gracious. To-morrow, per- 
haps, you will not have a word or a sinile 
for me; they will all be given to my pet 
aversion, Gilbert Conyers,” 

“I don’t know why you dislike Mr. 
Conyers,” she said, after a pause. 

“He isa favorite with you, I amaware,” 
her lover answered resentiully. ‘You can 
scarcely expect me to feel much affection 
tor a man who I know is my rival—and 
a dangerous rival too.” 

“Yon toolish, jealous boy!” the girl 
exclaimed, letting her hand rest care- 
lessly a moment on his dark hair, “As 
if there could be any comparison be- 
tween my teelings of you and tor him. 
He is only a recent acquaintance, 
whereas I have known you all my life.” 

“And I am still firstin your heart?” he 
asked eagerly, raising himself and de- 
taining her hand. “You do not-——” 

“Hush!” she interrupted, glancing 
across the lawn. “Here is papa piloting 
a visitor—your pet aversion himself. 
Now do be civil to him tor once.” 

He dropped her hané and rose hastily, 
his handsome face darkening with a look 
of jealous hostility, as he turned towards 
the new-comer, 
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The surgeon was a long-limbed, spare, 
athletic man of thirty, with a fine, 
strong intellectual face, which might, per- 
haps, have seemed somewhat hard but 
tor the kindly gleam in the honest brown 
eyes which lighted it. They had a ques- 
tioning, wistful look ashe greeted Kvlyn, 
then turned to shake hands with young 
Lyston. 

“Ihave just come from the Hall,” he 
remarked, addressing the latter. 

“How did you find my father?” Julian 
inquired. 

“Much as usual, He was asking for 
you, and seemed uneasy at your ab- 
sence.” 

“Well, really, I cannot be perpetually 
chained to hie side,” was the reply, ina 
tone of suppressed irritation. 

“My liberty is sufficiently curtailed as 
it is. If he were really ill, | should think 
it no hardship; but there is nothing ser- 
ious the matter with him, as you must 
be aware, though you think proper—very 
injudiciously in my opinion—to humor 
his morbid tancies,” 

“May I not possibly he the best judge 
ot what is good for my patient?’ the 
surgeon rejoined quietly. 

“Of course,” Mr. Morland put in. 
“And, Julian,” he added, “you must for- 
give me tor saying that | would rather 
you did not visit us so trequently it your 
tather objects, as [am told he does,” 

The young man flushed, then paled. 

“Does this mean that you forbid me 
the house, sir?” he faltered. 

“It means,” the Viear answered in his 
finest tone, “that I will not have you 
coming here cladestinely, It pute us in 
a talse position,” 

Young Lyston bit his lip and was si- 
lent a moment. 

“Very well, sir,” he said sullenly, “I 
will come no more,” 

“Oh, papa’—Evlyn began, but the 
viear, having launched his shaft, had 
thought it prudent to beat a retreat, and 
was already on his way to the house, 

Julian drew her aside, 

“No matter, dearest,” he whispered; 
“though I am turned out of paradise, we 
will find a way ot meeting. If you love 
me I will never give you up. Lite with- 
out you would not be worth living. Only 
be true to me Evlyn—be true or you will 
break my heart.” 

He wrung her hand, looking with pas- 
sionate entreaty - her tace, then, 
without a glance at Gilbert 
crossed the lawn to the shrubbery and 
disappeared, 

“It is most unkind aud unjust of papa,” 
she declared indignantly, looking atter 
her lover's retreating figure. “What has 
poor Julian done, that he should be ban- 
ished in this way ?”’ 

“Does his banishment grieve you so 
deeply?” her companion asked with a 
searching glance at her, “You make me 
think—you make me fear that he is more 
to you than I supposed,” 

“He is a dear friend, almost like a 
brother.” 

“And nothing more?” 

“You have no right to ask the ques- 
tion,” was her rejoinder. 

“I might reply that my own feelings 
for you give me the right,’ he said, 
quietly; “but itis not of myself thatl 
am thinking now, it is of you, and your 
happiness. You have not’--his voice 
had a thrill of anxiety—‘you have not 
engaged yourself to Lyston?” 

“IT have engaged myself to no one,” 
she answered lightly, “and have no in- 
tention of doing so at present. And 
now, if you have quite finished cross-ex- 
amining me, perhaps you will come into 
tea?” 

“Presently. Letus take a turn in the 
linden walk first.” 

She hesitated and seemed about to re- 
fuse, but ke coolly drew her hand through 
his arm, and she yielded, as she gener- 
ally found herself doing, to the quiet 
mastery ot his will, which fascinated 
her, though she chated against it. 

They walked on a few paces in silence 
beneath the over-arching boughs, which 
tempered the strong June sunshine toa 
soit green twilight, cool and shadowy, 

*You say that it is no concern of mine 
to whom your affections are given,’ he 
began atlast. “Have you quite forgot- 
ten then what I said to you under these 
very trees a month ago? and the ques- 
tion I asked you—a question which has 
not yet been answered ?” 

She made no reply, but her lace showed 
that she remembered. 

“TI told you that I loved you, dear,” he 
continued, “and I asked you it you would 
be my wite. You said that you must 
have time for consideration—you did rot 
know your own mind.” 

“And now I seem to know it less than 
ever,’ she declared. 

His tace clouded. 


9 


“You are not treating me fairly,” he 
said, in a tone she had never heard from 
him before, “I cannot consent to walt 


indefinitely, while you balance my 
claims against those of Julian Lyston. 
You must choose between us once and 
for all. Come, Eviyn,” he added more 
gently, “you have kept me in suspense 
long enough, do not try me further, |! 
want only three words, but all your heart 
must come with them.” 

He laid his other hand on hers, hold. 
ing it with a close warm pressure which 
thrilled her as no touch of Julian's had 
ever done, 

“Ie it so dificult to say, I love?” he 
whispered, 

The girl trembled and ber color faded, 
A chord in her nature which had never 
yet been touched, vibrated to his toae, 
She felt that it would be only too oasy to 
speak the words he longed to beer. 
They seemed to surge straight from her 
heart to her lips, But with Julian's 
pale pleading tace still haunting her, and 
his passionate entreaty ringing in her 
ears, she could not bring herself to utter 
them, 

“Teoannot answer you now-—it is im- 
possible,” she said hurriedly, “Another 
time-—not now.” 

He looked at her a moment in silence, 
His tace was grave and anxious, 

“So be it,” he answered coldly, “I will 
wait your pleasure, though this procras- 
tination is neither kind nor wise, You 
are trifling with the hearts of two »:»n 
who love you-—a crue! pastime—and pos. 
sibly a dangerous one,” 

“That sounds like a threat,’ she ex. 
claimed, with a forced smile, 

“No, it is merely a warning,” he an- 
swered, and said no more, 

Those warning words were destined to 
recur to her not long afterwards with all 
the force of a prophecy fulfilled. 


On a bright afternoon about a week 
later, Evlyn was on her way to the Hall, 
having been summoned thither very un- 
expectedly by a note from Lady Lyston 
herseii--a note couched in as affectionate 
and familiar terms as it there had never 
been a break in the friendly intercourse 
between the two tamilies, , 

The girl tound per triend in the pleas- 

ant soath room which she most affected, 
the windows of which opened on a broad 
ane terrace above the garden, 
Looming, weet eee Rat tenet eaten 
ful, and was still falr and slender asa 
girl, though her face was thin and care- 
worn, 

She rose as her visitor entered, coming 
forward with both hands outstretched, 

“TI am delighted to see you, dear child,” 
she said, with enmistakable sincerity, 
“IT was afraid you would not be allowed 
to come. I tear I have seemed sadly 
neglectiul since our return, but—but, as 
you know, itis not my fault, Sir Rich. 
ard’s ill-health disinclines him for so- 
clety, He—’ 

She hesitated, glancing quickly to- 
wards the open window. <A tootstep 
sounded on the terrace outside, and Sir 
Richard himself paced slowly by, a tall, 
gaunt figure, with handsome, but lined 
and haggard features, and deepset mel- 
ancholy dark eyes, 

As he passed, Lady Lyston drew her 
visitor back into the shadow, 

“My husband does not know that you 
are here; I dared not tell him,” she 
whispered, and was silent till he disap- 
peared, 

Then she motioned her to a seat at her 
side, and taking her hand affectionately, 
continued: 

“I had a special reason tor wishing to 
ee you, dear, Julian has made me the 
confident of his hopes; he told me what 
happened the other day, and I was 
anxious to let you know that whate. er 
Sir Richard's and the vicar’s views may 
be, Tam heart and soul your ally. It has 
always been my dearest wish to have 
you tor a daughter,” 

“You are very kind, dear Lady Lys- 
ton,” Evlyn answered with smbarrass- 
ment, “but—but if Sir Richard objecta, I 
could not-—" 

“He will yield in time it you are firm 
and patient,” she said eagerly; I shall 
make him understand how desirable it 
is—how essential for Julian’s happiness 
—and yours, For you love my son, do 
you not, Kviyn?” she continued, look- 
ing wistiully into her companion’s face, 

The girl colored and.lowered her eyans, 

“Ll am atraid notin the way he 
wishes,” she acknowledged. 

Lady Lyston’s face changed, 

“You do not love him !" she exclaimed 
in an altered tone. “Then you huve ac- 

cepted his attentions—you have won his 
heart, merely to amuse an idie hour, and 
to gratify your own vanity?” 

“I did not mean——” Evlyn began. 
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“You did not mean,” her hostess 
echoed bitterly; “no, perhaps you did 
not mean to break his Heart and wreck 
his life; but that is what your cruel 
coquetry will do. Oh, my poor boy,” she 
murmured, “how will he bear this blow? 
How shall I tell him-——” 

“He knows already,” said a voice be- 
hind them. It was Julian, who had en- 
tered unperceived, and was standing 
just within the threshold, 

“Will you leave us, other?” he asked 
quietly, “I wish to speak to Eviyn 
alone,” 

She gave him an anxious deprecating 
glance, but left the room without speak- 
ing. 

“So I have been living in a fool's para- 
dise all these weeks?’ the young man 
sald, when they were alone, in the same 
quiet voice which sounded unlike his 
own. “You gave me the shadow—sweet 
looks and words that meant nothing, 
while Conyers had the substance--your 
love." 

“Julian,” she began, laying ber hand 
on bis arm. 

He shook it off almost roughly. 

“A fool indeed I must have been to be 
#0 @anily deceived,” he went on, with 
rising passion, “How you will laugh et 

” 

He broke off with a passionate ejacula- 
tion, and throwing himself on the couch, 
buried his tvce in his hands, 

“I did not intend t mislead you, in- 
deed I did not,” she protested. “Vorgive 
me, Julian! Let us be friends «till, it we 
can be nothing more.” 

“Frienda? What a mockery!" he mut- 
tered, “I ask tor bread, and you give 
me a store,” 

After a moment he raised himeelf, 
pushing back his hair, and sat, looking 
down, with a tace so dark and moody, #6 
changed in every line, that her heart 
contracted with remorse, 

“Well,” he said at last, rising; “my 
dream is over now, I accept the inevi- 
table. Youare free, Evlyn, Good-bye, 
and this is indeed good-bye,” he added, 
“tor it may be long betcre we meet again, 
I shall go away tor atime and try to— 
forget.” 

“Go away?’ she echoed, “Where?” 

“What doos it matter? Who cares?” 
was the reckless reply. 

“I eare very much Oh, Pe we 
can’t part in this 


you are going. What are your coe for 
the future?” 

“T have none; the future Isa blank,” 
he answered gloomily. 

Thore was deep silence again, He paced 
across the room, pausing at the far end, 
asif deep in thought, his hand over his 
li ” 

Presentty he turned to her side, 

“Tf you really care to see me again, be- 
fore I vanish ‘into the Bwigkeit,’” he re- 
sumed, more in his usual tones than he 
had yet spoken, “will you meet me some- 
where? Say at the Belvedere, on Mon- 
day evening, after sunset?” 

“The Belvedere? That is an eerie place 
at dusk,” she objected, “but—well, T will 
come,” 

“Do not fall,” he rejoined, 

He tuok her hand, looking at her 
— , and seemed about to speak again 

ed himeell, and they parted 
Stihord another word, 
* * . * . * 


The Belvedere wes a marble pavi.ion 
or summer house, which stood on rising 
ground in a secluded part of Lyston 
Park. 

It consisted merely of one octagonal 
room, with windows on all sides, com- 
manding pretty sylvan views of the 
Park, and the wooded country beyond, 
This apartment had been Julian's play- 
room in his boyhood, and new often 
served him as a study. 

On the day appointed for their tare- 
well meeting, Just as dusk was falling, 
Eviyn ascended the winding path which 
led up to the pavilion, 

The day had been sultry, and the even- 
ing was warm and very still, Not a 
breath of air stirred the leaves, or broke 
the charmed quiet of the place, which 
had indeed an eerie look at this silent 
and ehadewy hour, In spite of the 
warmth, she shivered nervously as she 
glanced round, and found herself first at 
the trysting place, 

Not caring to enter, she stood between 
the pillars of the porch, looking down a 
long twilight vista towards the Hall. 

A apprehension oppressed her, 

could not have put into words, 


which 
and which was only born of the 
lonely spot, melancholy hour, 

As the moments wore on, bringing no 
sign of Julian, and dusk deepened into 
dark, her nervousness increased, and at 


last she was turning to leave the place, 


_gonted, 
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when she saw his figure advancing rap- 
idly under the trees 

“Have I kept you waiting?” he asked, 
as he hurried up the path to her side. “1 
ain #0 sorry, but I could not get away 
before.” 

Glancing at bis tace, she was struck by 
it# pallor. 

“How ill you look!” she exclaimed, 
involuntarily, 

“T have oneof my nervous headaches,” 
he replied, taking off his hat and push- 
ing back his hair trom his forehead. “I 
have been in bed all day, and am sup- 
posed to be there still, awaiting a visit 
trom Conyers, When he comes, by-and- 
by,” he added, with a laugh, “he will 
find his patient flown.” 

“Suppose he should come herein search 
ot you?” she suggested uneasily. 

Iie laughed again, a laugh which 
jarred apon her. 

“*Whata dramatic surprise it he did, 
and iound you with me! A scene of 
comedy, or perhaps it might turn to 
tragedy—who knows? Come in, Eviyn, 
and sit down.” 

“I cannot stay long, I shall be missed,” 
she said, as she foliowed him into the 
shadowy room, which felt damp and 
cold in contrast to the warmth outside. 

Julian. placed a chair for ber, and sat 
down at ber side 

“It is like old times to have you here,” 
he resumed, laying hia hand, which was 
burning with fever, on hers, “Ake the 
dear old days, long ago, when you were 
my child-sweetheart, Once, I remember, 
when we had been maying in the woods, 
you were tired and fell asleep here, and 
I carried you home with your little 
golden head on my shoulder. Dear 
golden head! Let it rest there again tor a 
moment.’’ 

He drew it gently down to his shoul- 
der, ond laid his cheek caressingly 
againat it, 

“Ob, would that we two were maying 
once more!’ he breathed, in a voice 
scarcely audible, “or would that we two 
were lying under the churchyard sod— 
yes, that would be best. You would be 
mine, then, forever.” 

“But I do not care to be yours on such 
terms,’ she answered, torcing a laugh, 
though his tone thrilled her, “I preter to 
live and be happy.” 

“Aw Gilbert Conyers’ wife?” he sug- 

ulek 


ward to, when I am put aside and tor- 
gotten?” 


He sudnenly threw his arms round 
her, and strained her to his heart. 

“Never, never!” he burst out, passion- 
ately, “I will not—I cannotgive you up! 
If you are not mine you shall never be 
his—I swear it!’’ 

Startled and alarmed by his vehem- 
ence, she tried to disengage herself, 

“Don’t talk so wildly! You frighten 
me! Let me go!" 

Buthe only drew her more closely to 
him, so close that she could teel the 
rapid beating of his beart. 

“T cannot give you up!” he repeated, 
hoarscly. “You are my only hope and 
safeguard. I am afraid of myself if I 
lose you—alraid lest I should yield to the 
awful voices that whisper such terrible 
temptations,” 

“Voices! she repeated, more and 
more alarmed by his manner, “What do 
you mean?” 

“Hush!” he whispered, glancing over 
his shoulder, “I hear them now; they 
are in the air all round us—mocking 
tempting, urging me on to erime. I have 
heard them often betore, but never so 
distinctly as to-night. Listen!” 

A sudden fear, a terrible suspicion, 
shot through the girl’s heart like a bolt 
ot jee. 

She drew back trom him,so hat she 
eould see his tace in the moonlight. 
What she read there turned her suspicion 
to certainty. 

There rushed back into her memory a 
crowd of halt-torgotten words and inei- 
dents, each one of which confirmed it, 
She understood now the reason of Sir 
Richard's constant watehfulness, and 
strange seclusion; she had the clue to 
Gilbert's hinted warning, 

Tt was not on the fatier that the tam- 
ily curse had tallen, but on the son. 
Julian was mad! 

For a moment the revelation seemed to 
paralyze her in mindand body. 

She could not stir; she could not think, 
except to realize that she was alone with 
him in this desolate spot, far from help; 
alone, at the merey of a madman, 

Recovering from the first shock, she 
reflected that her best chance of satety 
lay in showing no fear. 

“Listen!” he repeated in a thrilling 
whisper. “Do you not hear them?" 


“I hear nothing; itis your fancy,” she 
faltered. 

“No tancy could be so like reality; it 
was those voices which suggested the 
other day that I should meet you here; it 
was they who reminded me to bring 
this——”’ 

She recoiled witha stifled cry, guess- 
ing rather than seeing what he drew 
from his breast pocket. 

“My father had hidden it away,’’ he 
said, witha laugh. “But I tound it; my 
familiar spirits told me where it was.” 

“Julian! Julian! do not kill me!” she 
cried wildly, losing all self-control, 

“Why are you afraid? he questioned, 
calmly: “what is there so terrible in 
death—a awilt and painless death? And 
you shall not die alone, darling; we will 
@o together to the silent land, ‘where be- 
yond these voices there is peace.’ Come !”’ 

“No, no, no!” she sereamed, strug- 
gling to tree herseli. “You shall not! I 
will not die! Help, help, Gilbert!” 

She uttered the name almost ancon- 
sciously, with no hope or expectation 
that her despairing appeal would be 
heard. 

Her heart gave a wild leap ot joy and 
reliet when, from the park below, there 
came an answering cry in a voice she 
recognized, 

Julian heard it too, and started, relax- 
ing his hold on her wrist. 

Ina moment she had wrenched her- 
selffree, and darted towards the door, 
but before she could reach it, bis hand 
was on her wrist again, detaining ber in 
& grasp of iron. 

Still holding her, be listened, laughing 
sottly to himeeit, 

“This is a happy chance,’ he muttered. 
Conyers’ arrival makes thedrama com- 
plete !’’ 

He forced her back into the shadow of 
the door, and stood waiting, revolver in 
hand, his lips parted in a sinister smile. 

There was a momont of breathless 
silence; a moment of agony which the 
girl never torgot, She tried in vain to 
move; to utter a ery of warning. 

Her voice died in her throat. She could 
only listen with straining ears to the 
sound of her lover’s footsteps, hurrying 
up the slope, she could only think with 
mute anguish, that it was her voice 
which had summoned him, perhaps to 
death. 

“Eviyn, are yon there?” he called, 
with a noteof his voice, 

“Yes, I am here, with J 


, but do 
not come!” she cried hoarsely. “Keep 
back ! He will kill you!” 

The warning came too late, for even as 
it was uttered, the surgeon appeared on 
the threshold. 

Julian raised his disengaged hand, a 
sharp report rang out, and Gilbeit stag- 
gering, uttered an involuntary cry of 
pain. Recovering himself in an instant, 
however, he rushed on his aggressor, 
and a terrible struggle ensued for the 
possession of the revolver. 

Under otdinary circumstances Julian 
would have stood no chance against the 
other, whe wae by far the most power- 
fully-beilt man of the two. 

But madness had double his strength, 
and it was only Ly a viclent effort that 
Gilbert at last succeeded in wrenching 
the weapon from his grasp. 

As he flung it trom him through one 
ot the open windows, voices and ioot- 
steps sounded outside, and Sir Richard 
appeared accompanied by two sturdy at- 
tendants. 

The seene which tollowed—Julian’s 
frantic resistance, and wild appeals to 
her to save him, mingled with threats 
which made her shudder, and bursts of 
hysterical laughter—seemed to the girl 
like some frightful nightmare. 

Tt was not till he was exhausted by his 
own violence that he gave up the strng- 
gle, and sullenly, without another word 
or glance at her, submitted to be led 
away. 

Gilbert Conyers was about to follow, 
but before he could reach the door,a 
mcmentary faintness overpowered him. 
His tall figure swayed and he would 
have fallen it Sir Richard had not sup- 
ported him to the nearest seat, a cush- 
ioned divan under one of the windows, 

“Conyers, Conyers, what is this?” Sir 
Richard exclaimed, touching his sleeve, 
which was soaked with blood, “You are 
wounded !" 

The surgeon made no reply. His eyes 
were closed, and his bronzed face was 
lividly pale. 

“On, he Is hurt—hbe is dying,” Evlyn 
exclaimed, kneeling at his side in an 
agony of tear. “Dying,” she sobbed, 
“and he will never, never know that I 
Joved him !"’ 

But even as she spoke, the color ebbed 
back to his tace, and the next moment he 
raised himself, drawing a deep breath. 
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“I am ashamed of myself,” he mut- 
tered, with a forced smile; “to taint like 
a girl forsuch a trifle as this.” He pushed 
up his sleeve above the elbow. “It is 
only a flesh wound, you see; the bullet 
passed through; but it has bled pretty 
freely, and—,” 

*Let me bind {t up,” Evlyn interposed, 
hurriedly, and proceeded to do so, as 
well as ber trembling fingers would al- 
low. 

“Let us be thankful that it is no 
worse!’ Sir Richard exclaimed. “I 
shudder to think what might have hap- 
pened, Tuis decides me, Conyers,” he 
continued. “I shall take your advice, 
and place my unhappy boy under sate 
control without turther delay. I should 
have done so long ago, as you know, but 
for my wite’s opposition. She will net 
believe the dreadful truth, and clings to 
the idea that these attacks are only bys- 
terical, and wil! pass in time.” 

“Andis there no chance of his recov- 
ery?” Evlyn exclaimed, looking up. 

He shook his head sorrowfully. 

“My knowledge of our family history 
forbids me to hope,” was his grave re- 
ply. “The first symptoms of his malady 
appeared about tour years ago. It was 
for that reason we went abrvuad, hoping 
that change of scene might be beneficial; 
but we were compelled to bring bim 
home, 

“The attacks become more violent 
6very time, though, in his sane inter- 
vals, he retains no recollection of them, 
He imagines—as no doubt others do— 
that it is my own eecentricity which 
causes me to live in such seclusion. You 
understand now, my child,” he con- 
tinued, “why I was obliged to discour- 
age his intimacy with you, which my 
wife so imprudently fostered. I hope,” 
he hesitated; “I hope your presence here 
to-night does not mean that he has been 
meeting you secretly, and has won your 
affections?” 

The color rushed to her tace, she 
glanced involuntarily at Gilbert, but his 
eyes were averted. 

“No, Sir Richard,” she murmured; “I 
only met him here to say good-bye, as he 
told me that he was going away trom 
home.” 

“Iam thankful to know that you are 
not involved in our sorrow,” Sir Richard 
said kindly; “And now I must go, if 
you are sure you do not need my help, 
Conyers?” ; 


“Quite sure,” the surgeon answered, 
rising. “I will follow you as soon as I 
have taken Miss Morland home,” 

When they were alone, however, he 
deliberately resumed his seat, and drew 
Evlyn to his side. 

“Are you in pain?” she asked, look- 
ing at him anxiously. “I shall never 
forgive myself tor having been the cause 
of this accident.” 

“A fortunate accident for me,” he put 
in. 

“Fortunate?” she repeated. 

“Yes”—his arm stole round her waist 
— “but fox it, I might have remained in 
ignorance of an interesting fact—a fact 
which changes the whole aspect of my 
life,” he answered, bending to look at 
her with eyes full of affection and tender 
raillery. “I might never, never have 
known that you loved me!” 

She put up her hands to hide her blush- 
ing cheeks. 

“You heard that——” 

“I believe those were the words,” he 
replied gravely; “but I was rather dazed 
at the time, and may not have heard 
correctly. Will you repeat them, please, 
more distinetly ?” 

There is no need; you know already,” 
she whispered, hiding her eyes on his 
shoulder. 

“IT want to hear it again,” he persisted. 
“Such good news bear repetition.” 

He took her face in his hands, and 
compelled her to look at him, 

“I love you with all my heart,” the 
girl said earnestly. “I have loved you 
trom the first, { think, though I was 
hardly conscious of it myself. But I 
feel unworthy of your affection, Gilbert. 
I don’t deserve such happiness—I, who 
am responsible for all this trouble!’ 

“You are not responsible tor poor 
Julian’s malady,” he said consolingly, 
‘‘and though excitement may have hast- 
ened the crisis, it must have come, sooner 
or later.” 

“And you really care for me still, in 
spite of my folly and perversity,” she 
began; “you do not——” 

The sentence was never fiuished, tor 
though Gilbert made no reply in words, 
he found an effectual means to close her 
lips and dispel her last remining doubt 
for ever, 





Frew men are wise enough to preter 
the blame that is = tor them to the 
praise that betrays them. 
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date palms in the market place of 

Hamman-al-Ent, I emoked a rank 
cherbli in dreamy laziness. The day was 
dying. 

Even while I sat, darkness crept on; 
the squatting, chattering crowd ot white 
burnoused Moors and Arabs and red- 
fezzed negroes had dispersed, and the 
sun-baked littls village seemed almost 
deserted. Suddenly the white figure of 
an Arab woman glided slowly and ghost- 
like from vhe deep shadow of the ilexes. 

Like all others of her sex, she was en- 
shrouded in a haick, and the lower por- 
tion of her face was hidden by her thick 
white veil, only a magnificent pair of 
black sparkling eyes and a forehead 
upon which rows of gold sequins tinkled 
being visible. 

Halting for a tew seconds, she stared 
at me as if in surprise, then, in soft mus- 
ical Arabic, gave me peace, exclaiming: 

“Sadness dwelleth in the heart of the 
Roumi. Of a verity thou art not more 
sad than I,” and, singing, she drew her 
adjar closer across her tace, and was 
about to pass on. 

“Sad, art thou?” I answered in the 
same language, surprised that she should 
address me, an officer of chasseurs, In 
the dim light I could distinguish that her 
hose were of the finest white silk, that 
her tiny shoes were Paris made and of 
patent leather, and that the hand which 
held the haick around her was loaded 
with valuable rings. 

“Loosen thy tongue’s strings, O one of 
beauty,” I said, gallantly. ‘Tell me why 
speakest thou unto me, an infidel; what 
unhappiness hath tallen upon thee,” 

“Ah, no!" she replied, in a hoarse half- 
whisper, glancing round in apparent 
fear, “My people must not observe me 
having speech with thee. Ah, Allah may 
bring one of us to Certainty before to- 
morrow, and—if thou wouldst only help 
me!” 

“What service can I render?” I asked, 
quickly, well aware that the fact of her 
speaking to a European in a public place 
was oi itselfa very grave offence in the 
eyes ot the fanatical Aissawa. The bar- 
between Al-Islam and Christianity 
in Tunis is still unsurmountable. 
“First, thou must trust me,” she said 
frankly. “I am called Fathma Khadidja; 
and thy name—already I know it. It is 

dangerous for me to hold converse here 
with thee. Let thy footsteps follow mine, 
Come, and may Allah, who knoweth the 
innermost parts of the breasts of men, 
shower upon thee bounteous blessings,” 
and she turned and started off with that 
peculiar waddling gait ot all Arab wo- 
men. 

I hesitated. If really in distiess, it was 
strange that she had not called pon her 
own people to help her,instead of re- 
questing an infidel and a stranger to 
render assistance, 

No, I decided not to go, and sat watch- 
ing her receding figure cross the market 
place, where slaves were being sold even 
within recent years,and disappear in 
the shadow of the mosque. 

In an hour I had forgotten the myster- 
ious Fathma and her troubles, and 
returned to Tunis. 

Next afternoon as I entered my quar- 
ters in the Kasbah my Arah servant 
handed me a note. As I tore it open it 
emitted an odor of geranium, the favorite 
pertume of the harem. 

Having read the three long lines of 
sprawling Arabic characters it con- 
tained, I placed the missive in my pocket 
and turned away. If I valued my life, I 
was to meet Khadidja thatevening. Was 
that a threat, or a warning? During the 
remainder of that day I lounged outside 
the cates and pondered deeply. 

For hours I ruminated over absinthe 
and mazagran, cassis and bock; and, 
after much consideration, I at length re- 
solved to keep the appointment and as- 
certain the extent of the mysterious dan- 
ger ot which she wrote. 

Atthe appointed hour, 1 awaited her 
at a secluded spot outside the Bab Alewa, 
The clock of the Mosque of Sidi Mabrez, 
close by, struck solemnly, and as the 
last sound died away I heard the trou- 
trou of feminine garments, as a shrouded 
figure advanced to meet me. 

“Ah, so that hast kept thine appoint- 
ment,O Roumi!” she exclaimed, stretch - 
ing forth to me a ac ‘t white hand. ‘Thou 
thinkest, because I believe in the One, 
and in Mahomet his Prophet, that I ar: 
unworthy thy regard; that I am not to 
be trusted, eh ?” 

Then she laughed lightly, adding, 
“Come, let us fly on the wings of haste. 


| OUNGING on a bench under the tall 





I want to have serious speech with thee 
upon a matter that affecteth us both.” 

Without replying, I walked on beside 
her, wondering whether she were ugly 
or beautiful. Crossing a deserted gar- 
den, we passed out to where two asses 
were tethered, and mounting them rode 
away into the dark ness. 

[ remember that we went through sev- 
eral villages, and at length came toa 
larger place built upon the low cliff, 
where a number of spacious flat- rooted 
houses overlooked the sea. 

Suddenly she dismounted betore a low 
arched doorin one ot the great square 
inartistic whitewashed residences, and 
placed ber fingers upon her lips indica- 
tive of silence. 

Taking a key that was suspended 
around her neck, she unlocked the door 
and led me into a dark passage so 
thickly carpeted that my sword trailed 
noiselessly as she guided me onward, 
Once I caught a glimpse of a spacious 
patio, rendered cool by a plashing foun- 
tain and green with man: leaves; then 
through two small chambers we passed, 
until we came to a closed door, which 
she opened, anu I found myself in a 
spacious, dimly-illuminated apartment, 
decorated in quaint Arabesques of dark 
crimson and dull gold. 

Everything was rich and luxurious, 
The air was heavy with sensuous odors 
rising ina thin blue column from the 
gold pertuming pan. On the floor lay 
costly Arab rugs, and a couple of lion 
skins were thrown down on each side of 
the centre mat. 

A derbouka and a ginkri, fashioned 
from a tortoise shell, lay thrown aside, 
and from a magnificent hanging lamp of 
gold a soit, mellew light was diffused, 
though scarcely sufficient to show the 
heavy draperies that concealed the 
walls, 

“Rest thee a moment, and I will re- 
turn,” my mysterious veiled guide said; 
and then, drawing aside some of the 
silken hangings, she disappeared through 
a door that had been hidden. 

With hands behind me, I slowly wan- 
dered round, wondering what apart- 
ment of the house this was, when some 
half-finished embroidery that had ap- 
parently been tossed hurriedly aside 
upon a coffee stool of inlaid pearl and 
silver caught my eye. That told me the 
truth, My heart gave a sudden bound. 
I was in harem! jos thd #4 

A French novel lay open on one of the 
little tables. I took it up, and, as I stood 
in wonderment, a movement behind me 
caused me to turn, and then I beheld the 
most beautiful woman I had ever gazed 
upon. 

Upon her bare arms and ankles dia- 
monds flashed and sparkled witha thou- 
sand fires,and bangles jingled as she 
walked. She dazzled and fascinated 
me, 

With an apology tor having left me, 
she sank slowly among her cushions 
with gracetul abandon, at the same time 
loosing one of the slippers, and motion- 
ing me to a seat near her, 

“Thou thinkest it strange,” she said, 
“perhaps even thou art angry, that I 
have brought the hither alone unto this 
gilded cage. But I must speak with thee 
--to warn thee;” and her dimpled chin 
rested upon her dainty palm as she, with 
seriousness, looked straight into my 
eyes, 

“To warn me! Of what?” 

“Thou art threatened,” she answered, 
slowly. “Tou wilt, perhaps, remember 
that a month ago thou wertin Kabylia; 
and left Fort National tor Tizi Ouzou. 
Thou hadst the careless indifference that 
youth giveth, and, no doubt, thou wert 
prepared to meet Eblis himself it he 
promised an adventure. On that occa- 
sion with whom didst thou travel?” 

“T journeyed in company of a wealthy 
man of thy people, who was returning 
trom the wine market.” 

“Well a man thou hast ridiculed then 
is my husband 1” she replied, rising and 
adding wildly, “Becanse I overheard the 
villainous scheme that he hath planned 
with his brother to take thy life, and at 
the risk of mine own honor I determined 
to save thee,” 

“Is thine husband neglectiul, then?” I 
asked, noticing the poignant sorrow that 
in that moment seemed to have crushed 
her. 

“Alas! yes. Whithersoever! go the 
curse of Sajin seemeth upon me. Iam 
lost--lost to all; soulless, unecared for, 
unloved.” 

She hesitated a moment throughfully, 
glancing first at her own bejeweled 
hands and then at mine. Witha quick 
movement she drew from one of her fin- 
gers a curious ring of silver, around 
which were Arabic characters of gold. 
“See!” she cried,as if asudden thought 
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hed occurred to her. “Take this, and 
wear it. Itis my talisman, and as long 
as itis upon thy finger no harm can be- 
fall thee. It beareth the stamp of ‘La 
Belle,’ and will preserve thee in health 
and guard thee in the hour of tribula- 
tion.” 

She took my hand in hers, and draw- 
ing my own signet ring from my finger, 
replaced it by her strange-looking talis- 
man, afterwards slipping my own ring 
upon her hand. A sob escaped her. 

“We have exchauged rings!" she ex- 
claimed, brokenly, looking up into my 
tace with tear-stained, world-weary eyes. 
Then, clutching her bare breast as if to 
still the throbbing ot her heart, she 
cried, “When—when thou art far away, 
thou wilt, perad venture, sometimes gaze 
upon mine, and remember that a service 
was once rendered thee by a poor, un- 
happy woman—thou wilt recollect that 
her name is Fathma Khadidja—that— 
that—ah! forgive me, for IT am mad! 
mad!—that Fathma Khadidja loveth 
thee!” 

Raising my hand to ber warm sensu- 
ous lips, she kissed it passionately with 
all the fire and ardor ot the Child ot the 
Sun. 

I tried to draw my lingering lips trom 
hers, but with the fire of passion gleam- 
ing in her brilllant eyes she gripped me 
with a force I should not have supposed 
her capable of. 

“Stay,” she whispered. ‘Without thee 
the canker-worm of love eateth away 
mine heart,” 

. 7 . * . . 

Next day inspection duty took me to 
the Haras Fortress, away behind the 
hills of Ahmar,and the voices of the 
muddenin were already calling the talth- 
falfor the maghrib when I re entered 
the Kasbah. 

Hassan, my man, was playing damma 
in the courtyard, but rose quietly, saluted, 
and told me thathe had taken tomy 
quarters a small package which bad 
been left by the negro servant that had 
brought the letter on the previous day. 

Could it, I wondered, be a present trom 
Khadidja? Rushing in, I tound on my 
table a small box packod in white paper 
and secured with black seals, Kagerly I 
tore away the wrappings and opened it. 

As I did so a shriek of horror escaped 
me, I feil back awe-stricken at the sight 
presented. Inside a satin lined bracelet 


- ease, bearing the name of a Paris jeweler, 


on a piece of pale blue velvet, there was 
stretched a human finger that had been 
roughly hacked off at the joint. 

It lay stiff, white, and cold, with the 
blood coagulated where the blunt knife 
had jagged the flesh, The finger wasa 
woman’s—slim, well formed, with the 
nails stained by henna. 

it was loaded with costly rings, which 
scintillated in the golden ray of sunset 
that strayed into the room and fell across 
then, and as I looked, breathless in 
amazement, | saw among the ornaments 
my own signet ring. 

A serap of paper that fluttered to the 
ground bore the words, scrawled in 
Arabic character, "From the husband of 
Fathma Kbadidja!” 

That same night I was pacing the deck 
ot the mailsteamer bound tor Marseilles, 
watching the glimmering lights ot La 
Goulette tading at the stern. 

In tear and trepidation f touk the hid- 
eous souvenir of reciprocated love, and 
when unobserved cast it tar away from 
me into the dark rolling waters, 

Perhapy there, deep in ite lonely hid- 
‘ng-place, it met the white, dead thing of 
which it had once formed part—the body 
ot the matchless daughter of the sun 
whose wondrous hair enmeshed me, 
whose full, red lips of frailty held me 
like a magnet, shackling me to the inevi- 
table, powerless and entranced. Who 
can tell? 

amar enamgigpoeeGoaatiiiag intiiphensiie 

CaEBRYUL PatILosorny.—Why should 
a person make himself a nuisance? 
What gain is there so grmnnees, and sour- 
ness, and unsociability? Few people 
care to listen to wane and complaint, 
On the whole, the world uses us as well 
as we deserve. 

It is very hard tor the defeated to ad- 
mit this; butit is a fact nevertheless, 
and, it only it be admitted, one of the 
chiet reasons for defeatis removed, A 
cheerful pmmconhe. isan important ele- 
ment of success. He who is pe all 
suspecting others of \il-treating him | 
keopteg him down is nota welcome com- 
panion. Every map is of less import- 
ance to the world around him than he 
likes to think. But he can easily test the 
matter by asking how much he himself 
dwells upon the condition of others. By 
as much as their grievances do not par- 
ticularly concern him, by so much his 
own ~ ances are matters of indifler- 
ence tothem. So let him be pleasant, 
bu his sorrows, pocket his affronts, 
make himself agreeable, trustto Provi- 
“——_ and thanktully take what comes 

to him. 





Humorous. 


LIKE A TRER. 
T'was Harry who the allence broke 
“Miss Kate, why are you like a tree ? 
“Because, because—I'm board,” sbe spoke, 
“Oh, no; because you're woo'd !" said he, 


“Why are you like a tree?” she anid, 
“I have a—heart?” he asked, so low. 

lier anawer made the young man red—- 
“Because you're sappy, don't you know ?” 


“Once more," she asked, “why are you now 
A tree?" He couldn't quite percetve, 

“ Trees leave sometimes and make a bow, 
And you may also bow—and leave.” 





Tale of terror,—A waap's, 

A driving trade.--OCoaching. 

Men who have risen.—Aeronauta, 

Frosts are generally due before they come. 


Combining pleasure with business,—Sugar- 
coating a pill, 


“What did the old tellow say when you told 
him that you wanted to marry his daugh- 
ter?" 

What word is that composed of five jetters, 
from which, tf you take two, one remains t— 
Stone, 


Why is it easier to be aclergyman than a 
physician ?—Because it is easier to preach 
than to practice. 


Why is the fly one of the tallest of Insects? 
~Because he stands over #ix feet without 
shoes or stockings. 


Dora: “fle said there wasone thing about 
me he didn't lke.” 

Cora: “What was that?” 

"Another man's arm.” 


Miatreas; “I told you halt an hour ago to 
turn on the gas in the parlor, Hridget,” 

Bridget: “Sure, an' I did, mum, don't yes 
emeli it?" 


“Well, he didn’t absolutely refuse, but he 
im posed a very serious condition,” 

“What was it?" 

“He said be would see me hanged frat,’ 


Who are the most exacting of all land- 
lorda?—Why, ehildren; because they never 
fallto make their own fathers and mothers 
parents, 

Juneau Jack: “What are they lynching 
Sands, the grocer, tor?’ 

Placer Pete; “He was caught putting gold 
dust in bis sugar,” 


“You're no longer a spring chicken,’ 


sneered the busband, 
“Rut you're same old goose,” came the 
asewer < : | fe a we ees Keut ge 
Ney, ask papa for ine, be sure 


to faes tim iike a man.” 
“You bet I will, He doesn't get any chance 
at my back if I can help it,” 


“Now that she is married, 1 suppose she 
belongs to an old family," 

“Ifehe paid what she ie said to have paid, 
the old family ought to belong to her." 


Saaggs: “Our town if much more prosper 
ous than yours, Our minister's salary. ia 
nearly twice as much, 

Jenkins: “Perhaps #0; but ours gets bis 
money,” 


Aunty: “So you took your first dancing 
lesson to-day? Did you find it dimeult?” 

Wee Nephew : “No, aunty. It's easy ‘nougli. 
All you have to do is to keep turning ‘round 
and wiping your feet." 


He: “Your father does not withhold bis 
consent to our marriage because [ am his em- 
ploye, I hope?” 

She: “Oh, no! He says he'll give bia con 
sent as s00n as you get your salary ruined,” 


She; “Really, now, aren't you a married 
man?” 

He: “No, Why?" 

She: “Oh, you have such a séttied jock !"’ 

Hr: “Yea; I've heen vefused by thir'een 
girlat” 








EVERY GIRL 
WANTS 
TO BE POPULAR 


Often that means to be 
¢@ able to play or sing. If ¢ 

the voice or taste for the 
piano is there and not the 
money, let us supply the 
latter. We will send a 
girl, free, to the finest 
conservatory in America. 
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Our Young Folks. 
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THEIR ATHLEVIC CLUB, 





BY A. W. 





years ago, a large assembly of fishes 

met together in a pleasant bay. 
Vrom some remarks that had been made 
by seabirds which hed been driven in- 
land by stormy weather, the fish had be- 
come aware that athletic sports had be- 
come very popular with men; and as fish 
are great tollowers of the tashions, as 
shown by their visiting this or that river 
or coast according to the prevailing taste, 
and by their habit of going together in 
shoals, or after a leader, and not taking 
each his own independent course through 
lite, a fow words from some of the lead- 
ing fishes had caused this assembly to 
meet, to consult as to the propriety of 
forming « club tor the promotion of ath- 
letic sports, 

As most of the fish hed -not the slight- 
ext idea what athletic sports were, and 
had only come to the meeting because 
other fish were going, there was consid- 
erable difficulty in obtaining anyone to 
open the proceedings; but at last the por- 
poise, who, from his habit of rolling on 
top of the water, and going up and down 
the mouths ot rivers with the tide, had 
most opportunities of hearing the sea- 
birds conversing, was, contrary to his 
own will, hosen chair- 
man, and, after protesting that he did 
not know what was required ot him, he 
accepted the position, and addressed the 
meeting on the subject that had brought 
them together, 

Following him came the sunfish, who 
sald: “Fellow fishes, encouraged by the 
admirable speech which we have just 
listened to by our chairman, I have great 
pleasure in adding to it any information 
I may possess of the subject now betore 
the meeting. 

“Resting, as I often do, upon the sur- 
tace of the water during these bright 
sunny days, | hear much of what passes 
between the various seabirds, and from 
thelr conversation I understand that 
these sports, of which our chairman has 

are ot two soirte—the one, 


( y a fine summer afternoon not many 





heavy weights 
won, the strengthening of those 
mem whilst the other, com- 


posed of running and jumping, is tor the 
strengthening of the legs. 

“Not possessing arms, we can have no 
interest in the tormer sports, but, our 
fins being unto us as legs, there can be 
little doubt that if ranning and jumping 
were more commonly practised among 
us, their strength would be much more 
developed and increased, and we, being 
able to swim faster and longer, could all 
the more easily excape trom our wicked 
enemies, 

“I propose, therefore, that we should 
form a club, and meet here on this day 
week, when certain races should be run, 
and although, for my shape, | am quite 
unable to take my part in any of them, I 
shall be happy to use my best endeavors 
to promate their success in any way that 
may seem beat,” 

The proposal was received with entha- 
siasm, and the sprat, who had been 
vainly attempting to attract attention to 
himaell, now eried :— 

“Fellow fishes, 1 am small, but little 
fishes have large hearts, and often long 
heads, My size, not my shape, torbids 
my joining in any race, seeing I might 
be crushed, but I heartily second the 
sanfish’s proposal, and as my services 
might be useful, I now beg to offer them 
to you In any way you may be pleased to 
acoopt them,” 

The sprat’s speech was received with 
laughter, and there being no opposition, 
the motion was declared to be duly car- 
ried, as wore also a motion by the mack- 
evel, that the races should be of various 
distances, to sult both great and small 
fish; and one by the sole, that there 
should be a separate race tor all sizes of 
flat fish, 

A committee was then appointed to 
carry out the arrangements of the meet- 
ing, consisting of the sunfish, the sprat 
and the skate, who represent the flat fish, 
the porpoise refusing to join, on the 
ground that he intended to run in one of 
the races, 

The dogfish now rose, and was in the 
act of moving a vote of thanks to the 
chairman, when a lead line, heaved trom 
a vessel passing over head, descended in 
the midat of the assembly; a ery of 
‘“‘neta” was heard, and the meeting tn. 
stantly adjourned, 

On the day fixed tor the races a great 





number of fishes attended. The crowd 
on the ground was immense, and the 
committees, now acting as stewards, was 
overwhelmed with business. 

The sunfish avd the skate, who each 
wore a pink *ea-anemone attached to his 
side, a8 a badge of office, were to be re- 
spectively judge and starter, and were 
comparatively cool and collected; but 
the sprat, whose size prevented his wear- 
ing an anemone on his side, and who 
consequently carried a very small rose- 
colored one on his back, to indicate bis 
authority, and -who was entrusted with 
the general management ot the course, 
was to be seen bustling on every side, 
giving and countermanding orders, and 
in such a state of excitement that many 
fishes wondered that his email body 
could stand the work. 

The stewards not having been able to 
inark out a round course, they had ar- 
ranged that the races should take place 
to points fixed out in the bay at various 

, and home again, the starting 
and winning post being the same. 

Not far trom this t was another, on 
which hung a board with notice on it of 
the different races and the entries. 

At the proper time, a quantity of crabs 
who had been engaged by tie stewards, 
cleared the course, and the first race came 
off, it was called the hurdle race, and 
was about half a mile out and home 
again, the hurdles being pieces of timber, 
part of the deck load swept off some ves- 
sel; and the only fish that appeared at 
the post tostart for it were the salmon 
and the y 

At the word “go,” they went off all to- 
gether, the salmon having a slight lead 
to the first obstacle, which he cleared in 
grand style, whilst the porpoise rolled 
over it, scraping itas he went ina very 
slovenly manner, and thereby losing 
some little distance, which, however, he 
made up through his superior strength 
betore reaching the next jump. 

In this manner the race was run, the 
salmon keeping the lead, and gaining at 
the different hurdles, between which the 
porpoise made up his lost ground, until 
they reached the last jump, over which 
the salmon went gallantly, but the por- 
poise rising too near it, struck it with 
his head; although he relled over it, he 
appeared to be hurt, and unable to make 
any effort to overtake his opponent, who 
won cleverly, the porpoise fainting im- 


post, on an Sid sedan who 
was watching the proceedings very 
gravely. 


By dint of being promptly rubbed with 
rough stones and sand, the porpoise was 
soon restored to his senses, and rose, 
when the codfish was found to have been 
crushed to a jelly. 

The hurdle race being over, the short 
race of one hundred yards for the smaller 
fishes followed, and to run in this ap- 
peared the mackerel, herring, pilchard, 
sea-trout, codling, haddock, gurnard, 
bass and lobster, 

At the start, lobeter, who had been 
stretched out to his full length, snapped 
his tail sharply, like the quick ciosing of 
a flat, shot out w'th a decided lead,which 
by dint ot repea..d snappings, he main- 
tained, to the end of the race, which he 
won easily, 

The mackerel and sea-trout, however, 
who ran a dead heat for second, at once 
protested against his receiving the prize, 
on the ground that he was nota fish, to 
which the lobster replied that he was a 
sheli-fish (which his adversaries readily 
admitted), and that the race was not re- 
stricted to any particular kind of fish, 
The dispute waxed high, being increased 
by outsiders joining in. 

As the stewards, who were rather puz- 
sled, were deliberating upon their deci- 
sion, a disturbance was heard at the out. 
skirts of the crowd, which, opening, dis- 
closed a whiting, pale with terror, not 
only in his face, but all over his body, 
who rushed up to the stewards and in- 
tormed them that the sea-serpant was at 
that moment entering the bay, greatly 
enraged against the club, and especially 
against its officers, tor not having given 
him notice of the sports. 

At this announcement, the sunfish and 


sand, and many fish began to look be- 
hind them tora way to effect their re- 
treat, but the sprat, coming boldly tor- 
ward, called out:— 

“Courage, my friends; stay where you 
are, Where is this sea-serpent? I can 
soon convince him that he is mistaken,” 
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“Where is this club? Where are its 
officers?” said he. 
t. The crowd at once drew back respect- 
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fully on all sides, leaving a large open- 
ing, into which the sprat advanced, say- 
ing as he did so:— 

“In me, your lordship, you see the 
president and representative of the club; 
permit me in its name to tender yous 
hearty welcome,” 

“You fishling! You a president!” ex- 
claimed the sea-serpant. “But the in- 
sult is all the greater. How is it that 
you never sent me word of this club and 
ot ite sports ?’’ 

“Your lordship must remember that it 
is long since we have seen you, and you 
have no fixed place of residence; how 
could we know where to address you? 
beside which, our elub is tor those fishes 
that trequent American waters, and we 
will be very glad if you will condescend 
to be included as one ot us.’ 

“Am La stranger, then, to these waters? 
Have I not several times exhibited my- 
self off the shores of New Jersey to won- 
dering members of mankind? Yes, and 
still ottener would I show mysel(, but 
that these narrow seas are so covered 
with those dangerous inventions (steam- 
ers) that fishes of my size and length can 
with difficulty escape without some burt 
trom them.” 

“Your words are true, my lord,” re- 
plied the sprat, “and with joy I hear 
them. Even as you appeared, I and the 
fishes round us were regretting your ab- 
sence. Our principal race, once across 
the ocean and back, and in which many 
would doubtless have competed, has 
been suddenly ruined by the appearance 
of one who would take part in it, and 
one of such length that all others have 
drawn back, and we were regretting that 
you were not here to take the field against 
him,” 

“Ot such length? Where is he? what 
is he like?” demanded the sea-serpent. 
“Can he compare with me?” 

“He is like an eel, immensely long, 
but to all appearance young,” replied 
the sprat; “and he is now gone to the 
place to start alone, none others dared to 
venture against him.” 

“Show me the place; (’ll start against 
him!” erled the sea-serpent, in great 
wrath, “What fish is this that dare dis- 
pute my power in the seas?” 

“Thanks, my lord,” said the sprat, 
bowing low. “In the name of all the 
fishes, a thousand thanks. Please follow 
me,” and he set off “2 wicre an Atlantic 
telegraph cable had beon lately laid, on 
reaching which he cried, in great excite- 
ment:— 

“He has started already; see, my lord, 
yonder he goes; pursue him, you will 
soon catch up with him; he’s much too 
thin to last.” 

“Where is his head?” asked the sea- 
serpent, 

“There, yonder; quick, you'll soon be 
past him!’ 

The sea-serpent dashed off along the 
line of cable at its utmost speed, amidst 
the cheers of all the fishes. 

As soon a8 he was well out of sight, the 
porpoise, calling for silence, proposed 
that, as the sprat had shown such cour- 
age and presence of mind in the late 
emergency, the office of “President of 
the Fish Athletic Club” should be at 
once conferred upon him for life, and the 
sunfish seconded the motion, and it was 
carried by acclamation, 

Upon this the sprat modestly arose, 
and said :— 

“Fellow fishes, I am deeply grateiul to 
you for the high position in which you 
have placed me; but without further 
waste of time, I would call your atten- 
tion tothe fact that the sea-cerpent is 
under no obligation to pursue his rival 
until he reaches his head, and if, perhaps 
fatigued, it should occur to him to turn 
round and return to see it he has a tail, 
our meeting might be, to say the least, 
awkward,” 

His audience evidently thought the 
same, for in a moment the president 
tound himself alone, without one mem- 
ber left to second his proposal; and look - 
ing round, he smiled, and took his own 
way home, 

Whether the remaining races ever came 


off, or whether the sea-serpent ever re- 
turned, is uncertain, but certain it is that 
the sprat remains “President of the Fish 
Athletic Club.” 


We can know but little of the motives 
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The World’s Events. 


The skin of the kangaroo, when properly 
tanned, never breaks. 


The word “boycott” has now got into most 
of the foreign languages. 


Ninety-seven out of every hundred Arctic 
explorers have returned alive. 


Americans are said to have the poorest 
teeth of any people in the world. 


Plants grow taster between four and six a. 
m,. than at any time during the day. 


The thinnest, and at the &:. ne time one of 
the toug best, leathers tanned is frog's akin. 


An apparatus bas been perfected that will 
spin a kind of slik from the fibrous stalks of 
nettles. 


Switzeriand bas the unenviable distinction 
ot having a larger percentage of lunatics than 
any country. 


Hospital statistics prove that amputation 
is four timesas dangerous alter the age of 
fifty as before." 

Property is said to be so safe In Finland 
that packages left unguarded anywhere are 
hardly ever touched, 

German locomotive engineers receive a 
gold medaj and five hundred dollars tor every 
ten years of service without accident. 


Eating matches are common among the 
Villages of Alaska. He who eats the most is 
considered the man of greatest distinction. 


In Asia the average number of inhabitants 
per square mile is forty-eight; in Africa, fif- 
teen; in America, eight; in Australia, one. 


Thirteen crimes were punishable by death 
when Queen Victoria ascended the throne. 
To-day there are but two—treason and mur- 
der, 


Bleeding atthe nose, a doctor has discov- 
ered, can be quickly stopped by plunging the 
feet and hands in water as hot as can be en 
dured. 

Statistics prove that nearly two-thirds of 
the letters carried by the world’s postal ser- 
vices are written, sent to,and read by Eng- 
lish-speaking people. 


In Hindostan, when the parents of a baby 
cannot agree upon a name, two lamps are 
placed over the names. The one over which 
the lamp is brighter is that which is chosen. 


The arrangemeni of the trees in Blenheim 
Park, the seat of the Duke of Marlborough, is 
said to represent the position of the troops in 
the great baittie which gave the estate its 
name, : 

A man who is well upin dog lore advises 
intending purchasers of a puppy to let 
mother choose for them, In carrying 
back to their bed the first that the mother 
picks up will always be her best. 


At a wedding recently celebrated the bride, 
bridegroom, best man, and bridesmaid, were 
ali deafand dumb. The bridal pair nodded 
their “I will,” and pledged their troth by 
pointing to the words in their Prayer books. 


Some Chinese phrases read very queerly: 
thus cheese is known as “cow milk cake;"” 
slippers are termed “drag shoes;” a cigar, 
“stick of smoke-leaf;’ a match, “self-come 
fire;’ and black tea, it appears, is called 
“thunder tea." 


Itisa strange fact that, while the teeth of 
the negro slaves on the old plantations were 
remarkable for their whiteness, those of the 
freed negro of the present day are in an in- 
finitely worse condition than those of his 
white brothers. This is owing entirely to the 
change of diet, and the colored man's weak- 
ness for sweetmeats. 


The whole of a recent sittingof the Japan- 
ese parliament was devoted to considering 
whether a member had not violated parlia- 
mentary etiquette by attending the opening 
in # frock coat instead of the regulation 
dress suit. Finally the offending member 
was solemnly warned of his “indiscretion,” 
just escaping belug banded over to the dis 
ciplinary committee. 





POSTS SSCS 


YOU CAN GET 
MONEY IF 
YOU WANT IT 


$5, $10, $25, $100, $500 
or even $1000. There is 
$11,500 which Tue Laptes’ 
Home Journat has set aside 
soon to distribute among 440 
people. Do you want some 
of it? You cannot exactly 
get it for the asking, but it 
is almost as easy. Write to 


The Ladies’ Home Journal 
Philadelphia 
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W hy do L love you, sweetheart mine? 
In sooth, I cannot say; 

Love came to me 80 stealthily 
I never saw his way. 


His gentile footsteps scarcely pressed 
The pathway to my heart; 

l only saw him standing there, 
And knew he'd ne'er depart. 


How can I tell what brought him when 
I know not bow be came? 

I only knew, and bowed before 
The magic of bis name. 


So many are more beautiful? 
Ab, well, perchancg ‘tis true— 
So many are mb better, dear ? 
Sweet, no one else is “you f"” 


—— <a 
HOW IT IS MADE. 





It is somewhat curious that a sub- 
stance very largely used in the mak- 
ing of temperance drinks should itself 
be a by-product in the making of wine; 
yet such is the fact. Tartaric acid is 
the acid of grape wine, and it exists in 
grape juice in combinstion with potash, 
forming bitartrate of potash, which is 
known among men as cream of tartar. 

The uses of cream of tartar are many 
and various; it is largely employed by 
dyers as a mordant, and is in great re- 
quest for medicinal purposes, for bak- 
ing powders, and for the manufacture 
of ‘‘fizzing drinks’’ and other ‘‘tem- 
perance’’ beverages. 

The deposit of the tartrate of potash 
is the most valuable by-product of 
winemaking, and the manufacture of 
cream of tartar and kindred com- 
pounds is one of the foremost indue- 
tries in the wine-districts of France. 

The cream of tartar of commerce is 
the product of the purification of the 
impure tartrates in the ‘‘lees’’ which 
the winemaker gathers after the vin- 
tage isover, As fermentation proceeds 
the tartar separates from the ‘‘mast,’’ 
the greater the acidity of the wine the 

being the yield of tartar, while 
: stronger the wine is in alcohol the 
smaller is the percentage of tartar. 

Hf the wine is allowed to remain any 
length of time in the fermenting tank 
a deposit take place there; but the 
principal deposit is in the vats or tanks 
in which the first drawing off is made, 
and if the wine is drawn off warm the 
deposit is much increased. 

In tanks lined with cement or glass 
the deposit on the sides is small, most 
of the tartar settling on the bottom, 
where itis mingled with the dregs and 


other impurities; hence some wine- 


growers consider that it really pays 
better to use the iess durable, and 
therefore more costly, wooden vats, on 
the sides of which the crystals freely 
form. It is found, too, that the 
rougher the wood of the vats or casks 
the richer the deposit of tartar. 

When the vats are emptied the crude 
tartar, technically called argol, is 
scraped from theirinteriors. This sub- 
stance isin color either a dirty white 
or a dusky red, according to the wine 
by which it has been deposited, and it 
requires much purification. 

It is now thrown inte a large wooden 
tank which is about half-filled with 
water, and intersected by steam-pipes 
by means of which the water is 
brought to the boiling-point, dissolving 
the argol. 

The liquor is then run off into a 
series of vessels lined with lead, across 
the tops of which are straps of wool 
from which slips of lead depend. Cry- 
stallisation takes place on these slips, 
as well as on the leaden sides of the 
vessels. 

The cold liquor remaining is drawn 
off, reboiled, and run into other similar 
vessels until al! the tartar has been de- 
posited. The crystals thus obtained 
are laid out on shallow trays to dry in 
the sun, after which they are dissolved 
and recrystallised until at length the 
deposit is quite pure and white. Good 


commercial argol should contain about 
fifty per cent. of cream of tartar. 

In France tartar-making, from the 
very scraping of the casks onwards, is 
a trade by itself; while in Italy, with 
the exception of Sicily, all that the 
winemaker usually does himeelf is to 
collect the crude argols from his casks 
and sell them to an agent for exporta- 
tion; and the same may be said gen- 
erally of Spain, large wine-producer as 
that country is. In recent years, how- 
ever, tartar-making has become an 
established industry in Sicily. 





Tue Love or Trutu.——-Oh lover of 
truth ! believer in all gcod and benuti- 
ful things! believer even in one’s self, 
and therefore believer in others, and 
such as are far better than one’s self ! 
putter of security into the heart, of 
solidity into the ground we tread upon, 
of loveliness into the flowers, of hope 
into the stars! retainer of youth in age, 
and of comfort in adversity! bringer of 
tears into the eyes that look upon these 
imperfect words, to think how large and 
longing the mind of man is, compared 
with his frail virtues and his transitory 
power, and what mornings of light and 
abundance thou hast in store, never- 
theless, for the whole human race, pre- 
paring to ripen for them in accordance 
with their belief in its possibility, and 
their resolution to work for it in loving 
trust! 

Oh! shall they be thought guilty of 
deserting thee, because, out of the 
very love of truth, they feel themselves 
bound to proclaim to what extent it 
does not exist? because, out of the 
very love of truth, they will not suffer 
those who care nothing for it to pre- 
tend to a ferocious zeal in its behalf 
when the lie is to be turned against 
themselves ? 


Tuovent asp Acrion.—-Life is full 
of occasions where thought muast still 
be definitely limited, and action musi 
promptly follow. An hour, a day, a 
week, perhaps even a month, may be 
fitly occupied in pondering a decision 
or preparing for an action. Of course 
this time, well spent, should ensure 
greater safety and certainty in the final 
outcome. 

Too often however the time is not 
well spent; the thoughts wander from 
the point; difficulties and complications, 
instead of being weighed and compared, 
are suffered to perplex the mind inde- 
finitely; questions pro and con. come 
up again and again without being dis- 
posed of, the time passes on without 
bringing any clearer view, and at 
length the same thing happens that 
would have happened to the hesitating 
swimmer—the opportunity is over, the 
chance is gone, and time has finally 
decided what the wavering, procrasti- 
nating, ruminating mind was too weak 
to decide for itself. Pcrsons who are 
conscious of this tendency way do 
much to conquer it if they will sum- 
mon the resolution to submit to a 
course of rigid self-discipline. 


Grains of Gold. 


Misfortanes are moral bitters, and restore 
the mind to a healthy tone. 

Curiosity is a thing that makes us look 
over other people's affairs, and overlook our 
own. 

Truth is the object of reason, and this is 
oue; beauty is the object of taste, and this is 
multiform, 

Trouble is architectural, Thousands of men 
but for trouble would not have been balf the 
men they are now, 

No one can act fairly without acting sympa- 
thetically; nor can any subserve bis own best 
interest while that is all he has at heart. 


Let us take care how we speak of those who 
have fallen on life's field. Help them up—not 
heap scorn upon them. Wedid not see the 
con filet; we do not know (he scars. 

Books are the best companions: they in- 
struct ue in silence, without any display of 
superiority, and they attend the pace of each 
man's capacity, without reproaching bim for 
his want of comprehension. 
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Femininities. 


Miss Tompkins gays that every unmarried 
lady of forty has passed the Cape of Good 
Hope. 

She: “i don't know what makes her #0 
positive about everything!" 

He: “Her sex.” 


The Persians have a saying that “Ten 
measures of talk were sent down upon the 
earth, and the women took nine.” 


Talleyrand, during the revolution, when 
asked by a lady his opinion of her dress, re- 
plied, “It began too late and ended too soon.” 


An impudent fellow says: “Show me all 
the dresses a woman bas worn In the course 
of her lite, and I will write her biography 
from them." 


Amy: “Miss Thinly bas blos#omed out int 
a hew woman.” 

Grace: “Gracious! Is she old enough for 
that?” 

“You say,” sald the chief sub-editor, “that 
he walked forth from the grim watis of the 
prison a free man,” 

“Yeu, sir,” answered the reporter, 

“Well, he didn’t. His wife was with him.” 

Unreasonable Man: “Man's & awful anrea- 
sonadle critter,” said old Mra. Blurdekine. 
“He kicks if bis wite don't look neat all the 
time around the house,and he kicks If she 
don't wear outall her old clothes plumb to 
rags.” 

A Norton County (Kana,) paper, in speak- 
ing of Mise Kate Johnson, the County Treas- 
urer-elect, says: “She is good-looking, jolly, 
well fixed financially, fall of business, likes 
company, but couldn't be dragged into a 
pink tea with a four-horse team," 


Roman Nose and White Horse, two Indian 
chief, with 150 Arapahoes and Cheyennes, 
recently rode into Harper, Kan., and com- 
pelied the white girls to participate ip an im- 
promptu ball which they insisted upon giv- 
ing in the public square of that town, 


“Isn't itabsurd what ideas people in emall 
towns have of large cities ?” 

“Yea: there's just one thing more absurd,” 

“W hat is that?’ 

“The ideas people in large cities have of a 
small town.” 

“But you are too young," pleaded the anx- 
ious mother, “No girl should marry before 
her mind i# fully formed,” 

“Ob,” said the gladsome maiden of eigh- 
teen summers, “my mind has been made up 
for more than a week,” 

Queen Victoria's nvsids of honor are all of 
exceilent families avd are personally selected 
by her, They are ip constantattend upon 
the Queen, two at 4 time, and eer the 
for ite of “honorable.” If a m ma 
who bas served ber fall term at the royal 
court she recei ves $5,000 as a bridal present, 


“Why did you leave your last place?” in- 
quired a yonng bousekeeper of a servant she 
was about to engage. 

“Why, you see, ma'am,” replied the appli- 
cant, “I was considered (co good looking, for, 
when I opened the door, folks took me for 
the missus.” 

Birdie: “You think you love him?” 

Nellie: “I know Llove him, f never loved 
anybody as I love him.” 

“You are sure of it?” 

“Am ITeure of it? Do you see this bat?” 

“Yea. It's out of fashion.” 

“Just so,and lam wearing it because he 
likes it,” 


“I aay, there is money in buying your wife 
a bieycle,” said the man whose face showed 
some traces of sordid greed. 

“Oh, there is?” asked the man of no par- 
ticular character, 

“Rather! She may eat a little more, but she 
doesn't have time to stop and look at the 
shop window bargains.” 


Nothing commends a girl #0 much to her 
employers as accuracy and punctuality in the 
conduct of business, And no wonder, On 
each person's exactitude depends the com- 
fortable and easy-going of the niachine. If 
the cloek goes fitfully, nobody knows the 
time ot day; and If your task ia alink in the 
chain of another person's work, you are bis 
or her clock, and he or she ought to be able to 
rely on you, 


A ladies dog club is betag formed in Lon- 
don for the purpese of looking after the in- 
terests of the many ladies who are interested 
in dog breeding and exhibiting. It ts being 
caretully organized, and the members prom- 
ise to help in obtaining @ proper obedience 
to the Kennel Club rales a! all shows, A spec- 
lality of the club will be the enare of dogs at 
shows for a small fee, #o that owners who are 
unable to attend may be sure that their pets 
are well looked after. 


A young husband, finding that bis pretty 
but rather extravagant wife was considera. 
bly exeeeding their income, brought her 
home one day 4 neat little account book, 
This he presented to her together with fifty 
dollars. 

“Now, my dear,” he said, “I want you to 
putdown what I give you on this side, and 
on the other write dows the way it goes, and 
ina fortnight I will give you another sup- 
ply.” 

A couple of weeks later he asked for the 
book. 

“Ob, | bave kept the account a! right,” 
sald the wife; ‘see here it is,” 

On one page was |nacribed—“hecel ved from 
Willie Sfty dotiars,” and on the one opposite 
the com prehensive littie sum mary— 

“Spent it all.” 








Masculinities. 


Prince Biemarck bas fought over thirty 
duels. 

Some men's probity seems to be all right 
until you begin to probe. 

There's nothing makes a man angrier than 
to know be has made a fool of himeelf after 
baving his own way about it. 

The K hedive of Egypt bas a private soolog- 
jeal collection, Ne calls most of the animals 
afler persons and potentates whom he dis 
likea, 

A tremendous talker is ikea greedy eater 
at an ordinary, keeping to himeelf an entire 
dish of which every one present would like 
to have partaken, 


“IL seo by the paper that our customer, 
Soudkina, is married,” said the bookkeeper, 
“Indeed? I shall be sorry to lose bim,” re- 
plied the fasuionable tailor, 


The Kari of Harrington, who has been run- 
ning a fruit store in Londen, at which he 
selle the produets of his gardens, bas now 
added to ft a erram-cheese branch, 


Undertaker Smith, of Leavenworth, Kan., 
at the resent reunion of the Grand Army 
veterans, displayed in front of bis establish- 
ment a huge sign, “Welcome, Comrades.” 


In proportion as men are real colin, and 
not counterfeit, they seorn to enjoy credit for 
what they have not, “Paint me," said Crom- 
well, “wrinkles and all.” Kven on canvas 
the great hero despised falsehood. 


The following curious advertisement ap- 
peared the other day in a London paper: 
“Sympathy offered to those whe are in trou- 
ble and have no one to whom they can tell 
their sorrow. interviews by appointment,” 


In the cotmmmission of evil, tear no man 
so much as thy own self. Another is but one 
witness against thee; thou art a thousand, 
Another thou mayest svold, but thyself thou 
canst not; wickedness ts ite own puntsh- 
ment, ‘ 

Sir Kh, Menzies, Bart, of Menzies, Seotiand, 
the hereditary chief of the Clan Menzies, is 
the oldest Highland chief of any clan now liv- 
ing, being in his eightieth year. He stands dé 
ft. Sin. In height, and wears the kilt both 
summer and winter, 


One of the important oMelals of the Ger- 
man court Is said to be the “Imperial pants 
stretcher.” And as the emperor has over a 
hundred pairs of trousers and changes them 
with considerable regularity it is easy to see 
that that position is far from being an honor- 
ary one, 


The genial King of Siam, at bis vielt to the 


anime mem re whieh he saked them € 


draw a pig with their eyes shut and sign 
their efforts with their autographs. The 
King, as have many Amerionn youths and 
maidens, gained much amusement from the 
regularity with which the statesmen tailed to 
connect the tall with the body and put the 
eye in the middle of the bam, 


Mr. Alma Tadema, the famous artiat, sone 
of those who believe that there is luck in 
numbers. His lucky numberts 17, His wife 
was 17 when he first met her; the number of 
the house to which he took her when they 
were married was 17; the present house beara 
the same number; and the fret spade was 
put to the work of retullding iton Auguat 17. 
This was in 188, It was on November I? that 
he and his family first took up their residence 
there. 


The Czar of Kussia shares very largely the 
superstitious fancies of his house, He at- 
taches special im portance to a ring which be 
is said to wear night and day, This mystic 
ring is believed to contain @ pleee of the true 
cross. The Czar's falth tn ite virtues as an 
amulet are unbounded, Bome time ago he 
was traveling from St Petersburg to Moseow 
when he discovered tiat he bad lett the ring 
behind bim. He was in a state of panic, and 
despatched a mesrage to Mt. Petersburg for 
the missing ring, declining to re hin 
journey until it came again Into his bands, 








TO ANY 
COLLEGE YOU LIKE 
WITHOUT COST 


This is what Tue Lapies’ 
Home Journat is ready 
2 todoforany girloryoung ? 
man. Would you like to 
see how 300 girls have 
already succeeded? They 
tell their own stories in a 
beautiful booklet just 
published, free, by 


The Ladies’ Home Journal 
Philadelphia 
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14 
Latest Fashion Phases. 





One of the distinctive features of the 
new skirt ia that it is ont very long in 
front, The feet must be completely 
hidden, end the front breadth must be as 
narrow a6 possible, Most skirts made of 
double width material will have one pnar- 
row front breadth and a widely gored 
one at each side, to give the requisite 
fullness at the back. 

Pisinly made skirts will be favored, 


of the front breadth. F)ounces will only 
be used tor evening dresses and will not 
reach much above the knee, 

Tacked silk shirt waists are in the 
greatest possible evidence. They will be 
worn during the winter, and will be in 
light shades, worn under tailor jackets, 
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warmth was added by revers and collier 
facing of ermine, This was worn with « 
sun pleated skirt of mastic cicth, 
even without the ermine wouid have 
stood as @ distinotly swagger outfit, 
This same idea of cloth skirt and velvet 
blouse is carried out in evening gowns 
of the less formal type, the under bodice 
being cut low, Sometimes the lining of 
velvet coat is made to match the un- 


come to you teke account cf the stock, 


If you have a cloth dress that you have 


coior for the dress in mind any 
pieces of good veivet, silk or other trim- 
ming you may ohance to have, and by 
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acteristics of the season are long sleeves 
for low-necked gowns, the employment 
of orange in lining or finishing; cloth 
skirts, even teilor-made, must drag, or 
pretend to, or the cloth and the skirt 
must be made free from the slik lining, 
except at the skirt band. The finish of 
the sleeves si the wrist in some sort of a 
fannel coff, though the funnel is often 
split or incomplete, is another character- 
istic carrie4 over from last season, but 
otili new, 

Uspes are out in the cold in an unusual 
sense this year, for unless prepared with 
considerable degree of ucvelty they are 
not at ali desirable, One seen was un- 
usual enough to make it entirely sale, 
and was rendered so by being made from 
the same material as the gown that went 
with it, 

Amethyst colored cloth was used, the 
gown being of simple design, with alittie 
trimming of fine biack braid on both 
skirt and bodice. The cape wae lined, 
and out in one with the collar and its 
front edged with a bias fold of the goods, 
A wide tand of chinchilia trimmed it, 
the same fur trimmed the collar, and the 
muff was to match, 

So it will be seen that the cape was 
made acceptable by planning it for one 
dress alone and by mating it also with a 
muff, which was very far from an econ- 
omica! process, 

A beautiful effect gained by perivzat- 
ing the goods, was on a gray cloth gown, 
whose loose biouse waist was belted with 
folds of apple green silk, The cloth was 
out in stencil! pattern, the pattern outlined 
by braiding, and the apple-green lining 
sbowing through. 

The skirt was made to bang free trom 
ite ining, wae lifted a little at each side, 
a few folds resulting on the bips, and the 
apple green silk skirt showing dimly 
beneath, 

Another stencil pattern followed the 
side esams of the skirt, The gray of the 
cloth was very light. With the dress 
were worn delicate gloves and a close 
toque of gray undressed kid, wound 
with apple-green velvet and upbolding a 
spray of white paradise feathers, This 
rig was every bit nice enough for evening 
wear, though planned as aswaceer morn- 


ing suit, 
Taille to @ blouse are desirable, 
batt they may be the sugges. 
tion, The begginecs must be real, though 


it may be slight but the talle may be 
most traneparent of fakes, 

In one model suggested were lines 
of black mobair braid, similer lines out- 
lining a yoke and vest on the bodice, the 
dress material being navy biue diagonal. 
Yoke and vest were black ve!vet orna- 
mented with butions, the collar being 
made to maich. 

Beside this gown in the patiern was a 
hodice that fitted tightly, and was sup 
plied with an ¢iaborate yoke effect of 
braid, Pleated black taffeta supplied 
Jabot, epacilets and wrist roffies, and the 
belt was of the guods—red chevoit. 

Orange is the solid color for petticoats. 
Plaids are more stylish than plain colors, 
but if you will bave an orange silk skirt 
made with a triple ruffis to button on at 
the knees, the ruffle extending to the hem 
of the skirt, you will be as stylish as 
need be. 

You can have « frill of black net made 
to button on over the orange, and a 
double frill of black silk to go on instead 
of the flounce of yellow. This will 
equip you with petticoats for ali occa- 
sions, if you havea frill of white silk, 
The triple frill consiete of an under- 
fivunce, not very fall, made to extend 
from the buttons to the hem. 

The next frill te cet right over this, is 
the same length, but is drawn as fuil as 
possible by some five or six rows of sbir- 
ring, or smocking at the band, and being 
#0 full it flutes up at the hem, showing 
the under-flounce. Over this second 
flounce is a pointed flounce, considerably 
shorter than the uncer two and not so 
full, the curving fullness of the middie 
flounce showing prettily between the 
points of the top one, 


Odds and Ends. 
USEFUL HINTS ON A VARIETY OF SUB. 
JR0Ts. 

To Manage the Lamps.—Here are rules 
that will make lamplight a delight, and 
not a smoking oily nuisance: 

Never let the wick grow very short. 
Supply a freech one when the old one 
seome clogged and stift. 

Do not cas the wick, Rab the charred 
portion from it with a soft rag each day. 
Fill the off tenk with fresh oll cach 
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day and never Gli it quitefall. Lettheae 
be at least an inch and « baif free at the 
top of the tank. 

Wash the chimney every day and the 
shade, if it is glass or porcelain, at least 
once a week. Dry the chimney with the 
regular drying cloth and polish with soft 
bewspapers or chamois, 

Once « month boil the burners in vine- 
gar. The emoke, the oozing oil and the 
dust form a disagresable com pound which 
can be removed only by the action of the 
acid. A burner treated to this bath and 
dried thoroughly, supplied with a fresh 
wick and good oil, gives a light by which 
it is a distinct pleasure to read, write or 
sew. 

Some Measures — Housekeepers should 
remember thattwo heaping tablespoon- 
fails of powdered sugar weigh about one 
ounce, 

That two rounded tablespoonfuls of 
flour weigh an ounce. 

That one hesping tablespoonfal of gran- 
ulated sugar weighs an ounce, 

That one capfal of wet or dry material 
is half a pint. 

That two cupfuls of granulated sugar 
weigh a pound. 

That one cupful of batter weighs half a 
pound, 

That twelve level tablespoontuls of dry 
saaterial are equal to eight that are well 
heeped, 

That two ounces of unmelted butter are 
as jJarge as an egg of medium size, 


That eggs onght to be weighed instead 
of counted for custards, cakes, puddings, 
etc , because nine large, ten medium and 
twelve small ones weigh a pound witb- 
out their shells 

Home Massage.— You may use massage 
for obesity, for rheumatism, for weari- 
ness and for wrinkles, Yor all these ills 
to which femininity is beir it is excellent. 

Massage of the body should always fol- 
low and never precede a hot bath. After 
bathing and being vaporized the flosh is 
much more scpple and flexibie, 

Massage consists in rubbing, kneading 
and pounding with the fingers all the 
fleshy part of the body. A massage treat- 
ment is, therefore, difficuit to manage if 
one hes no maid, but it can be done by 
the use of m@long handled rubber brush, 

~The movements must be gentile and the 
treatment not very long. 

In massage of the face, if the skin is 
sensitive, redness is apt to follow. The 
fingers should be dipped ia oiive oil to 
prevent the chafing ofthe skin, The face 
should be very lightly pinched and 
kneaded, The movement must always 
bé in an upward direction. On the face, 
neck and chin the tips of the fingers 
should be used, and used very gently, but 
not the whole band. 

If one takes massage for obesity the rest 
after it should be brief. If it is for weari- 
ness or rheumatism a nap may very 
beneficially follow. 

A nice way to drape dining room win- 
dows is to take one length of denim, 
satine, or cretonne, another of fishnet, 

w these together. Adda ruffis of 

the net and drape back in some 
pretty wey with corded cotton cord, 
Curtains made in this way are very 
pretty and not expensive. Of course 
there are two curtains to every window, 
as one always gives a poor effect to a 
room. 

OCartains made of plain fishnet are al- 
ways pretty and fresh looking, and if 
care is taken are as easily laundered as 
dotted muslin. 

A pretty way todraps lace curtains and 
to use the top part that one hardly knows 
what to do with is to turn it over on the 


butte: fy effect, which is very pretty: 
These curtains should not be hung 
from large poles, but bave a bem run in 
the top, and a siender brass rod slipped 
through it, and then the rod held at each 
wi 


portieres themeel ves, and appiique lace. 
Choose a coarse lace with a heavy pattern 
and baste it all around tho portieres, or, 
if one prefers only one side and the bot- 





tom. Sew the figures of the lace firmly 
to the material, and when this is done, 
cutaway all the netor thin part of the 
lace. 

If neatly done and the curtains lined 
with silk, this will make 6 most besuti- 
fal pair of portieres for either doors, 
archways or windows, 

A successfal method of purifying the 
bands is the putting of a mixtureof flour 
and mustard into the bath when wash- 
ing. The rubbing to be discontinued as 
soon as the smarting of the flesh is felt. 
This very efficacious method of steriliza- 
tion of the hands aleo deodorizes them. 
Iodoform, 6ven, in quite removed by the 
scoaping in combination with flour of 
mustard. 

Those who desire to make gifts with 
their own hands for the holidays may get 
@ suggestion from the following. 

Hatboxes, padded and perfumed and 
covered with flowered cretonne, or 
painted silk, are made by the beauty- 
loving maiden for her airy theatre bon- 
nets, ber plamed hat and other peris* abie 
headgear. 

A medicife case of coarse brown linen 
is bordered with s puffing of pink silk 
ribbon. The vials are held in place by a 
band of garter elastic covered with puffed 
aiik and divided into spaces large or 
smal| enough to accommodate the botties, 

One end of the linen case tarnsin and 
is tacked to form two pockets that are to 
contein court-plaster, a tiny sclesors, 
antiseptic cotton and a roil of soft tinen. 
The little botties are labeled with famil- 
iar nemes, ammonia, arnica, quinine, 
ginger, campbor and other household 
standbys. 

An odd penwiper has a cover of ooze 
leather, with a picture of a preternat- 
urally wise looking ow) writing a letter 
as the pokerwork design. The leather is 
cut to silhouette the bead and tail feathers 
of the bird, giving an amusing and 


grotesque effect, 
Toys for men are not uncommon this 


Piants perspire by their leaves, too, 
and dirt, of course, inpedes the perspira- 
tion, and as they also feed in the same 
manner, it is evident that there can be no 
thriving and growth without real clean- 
liness, Oast the eyes upon the foliage of 
plants kept in the ordinary sitting room, 
then draw a white handxerchief over the 
leaves, and it will be seen that they are 
far from being as clean as their nature 
requires. 

Lemon Jelly Cake.—To make the cake, 
take a teacupful of sweet cream, two tea- 
cupfals of sugar, two of flower, two eggs, 
a teaspoonful of cream of tartar, and half 
as much soda. Beat the eggs until very 
light; then add the sugar and beat five 
minutes longer. Add the cream, and 
finally the flour, with the soda and cream 
of tartar mixed with it. 

Wash a small quantity of butter in cold 
water, 60 as to extract all salt from it; 
then ute it for battering four deep tin 
plates, Pour the batter into these plates, 
and bake in a moderate oven for about 
twenty minutes. 

To make the jelly or filling, take a cup- 
fal of sugar, the grated rind of one lemon 
and the jaiee of one and a half, two eggs, 
ani two teaspoonfuls of water. Beat the 
egg well, and put all the ingredients on 
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THE CEY OF THE DREAMER. 


BY J. B O'R 

lam tired of planning and tolling 

In the crowded hives of men; 
Heart-weary of building and spoiling, 

And spoiling and baliding again. 
And I long for the dear old river 

Where I dreamed my youth away 
For a dreamer lives forever, 

And a toller dies In a day. 


I am sick of the showy seeming 
Of a life that is half a lie, 
Of the faces lined with scheming 
In the throng that hurries by. 
From the sieepless thoughts’ endeavor 
I would go where the children play 
For a dreamer lives forever, 
And a thinker dies In a day. 


I can feel no pride, but pity 
For the burdens the rich endure; 
There is nothing sweet in the city 
But the patient lives of the poor. 
0, the little hands too ekiltul, 
And the child-mind choked with weeds 
The daughter's heart grown willful, 
And the father’s heart that bleeds, 


No, no; from the street's rude bustie, 
From trophies from mart and stage, 
1 would fly to the wood's low rustic 
And the meadow’'s kindly page. 
Let us dream as of yore by the river, 
And be loved for the dream alway— 
For a dreamer lives forever, 
And a thinker dies in a day. 





Nelly Gray. 


BYM JO 
és ELLY, what's the matter ?”’ 

N “Nothing,” waa the somewhat 

hesitating reply. 

“Had you any bad news from home?” 

“N.o,”’ 

* Oh, well; cheer up then, I can’t have 
yon looking so soberly,” and the young 
husband pat the hair from her forehead, 
and looked tenderly upon the usually so 
bright and cheery face. 

Their eyes met, and the deep yearning, 
the dewy sadness, which Nelly would 
bave hidden in her heart if she could, 
amote him painfully; ay, even wonder- 
ingly; for thie was the first cloud that bad 
obscured their domeatic bappiness, 

“Here’s the book you've been wanting 
from Mudie’e, aud they say it's very in- 


‘obliged, Ralph, you were «ind — 


to call for it,” 

“And there’s the ‘bus, and | must go 
back to town for two hours; try and cheer 
up, won’t you? I'm sorry to go, but do 
the best you can, darling. G od-bye!” 

“Good-bye!” 

Poor Nelly! sbe wished it were four 
hours instead of two; a week or two 
weeks; long enough at least for her mind 
to resume its usual balance, 8bé saw her 
busband’s form retreating through the 
foliage, heard the gate swing to its latch, 
but sat long afterward by the open win- 
dow, fixedly, as if heavy fetters bound 
her. 

The coveted volume lay in her lap an- 

the echo, “Oheer up, Nelly,” 
sounded dimly in her ear, and the voise 
of her heart was like that of a stricken 
dcve. She drew from her pocket a letter, 
and read it again. 


Dear Neviy:—You may be assured 
that after drifting about so long | am 
very happy to cast anchor in tne placid 
waters of your home-harbor, twenty 
miles or more inland... Jt is lonely here 
without you, that’s true; but even your 
absence couldn’t hinder the fulfillment 
of my promise made last summer, I 
could fill a volame for you, Nellie; but 
next week we are coming to see you. 

“You spoke of Wateon. That has all 
passed by; and doubtiess, as simple 
Hannah used to say, I shall have to 
‘dance in the brass kettle,’ Well, so let 
it be; we must all fulfill our destiny, and 
you know there must needs be some dear 
aunty to rock the cradle, and bear about 
specious, well-filled pockets to the utter 
delight of children. 

“The last day of my journey brought 
me into compapy with s gentleman 
pound for the same place as myself, 
He kindly took charge of my trunks, 
was very gentleman!y, and his whole 
appearance was so fauitiess that no one 
could justly bave indulged s suspicion 

him. 

“Then the mutual acquaintance of our 


nothing of your and he, having 
been long sbeent, was in 
the fact. ell, he called on us (your 


shrive you with all the dignity of a real 
con fessor. 

‘Said gentieman has very expressive 
eyes, usually quite mirthfui—bat the 
least reference to you casts such a shade 
over them, an expression of anguish al- 
most, controlled only by strong effort. I 
suspect that hitherto you have rejected 
bim. Bot I'll not tire you longer, so 
good-bye for to-day. Hoping to see you 
soon, I remain, now, as ever, truly and 
affectionately yours, 

“Junniz Watworrs,” 


Poor Neliie ! how ber bead ached as she 
laid seide the letter. How the strong 
impulses of ber nature in their wild up- 
risings threw off the present and repro- 
duced the past. 

Six years ago that Jone she had last 
seen 7homas Ames, He was then a youth 
of twenty, with a visionary cast of mind, 
and an aciive, restless and adventurous 
spirit, 

So it was not strange that after three 
years’ companionship with sines and 
cosines, tangents and cotengents—cases 
dative, accusative and ablative, cases dis- 
ciplinavie, suspendable, etc.—be should 
grow weary, and at length tarn bis back 
upon college walls, shutting out its aspi- 
rations an¢ bonczs for allarings from the 
Land of Gold, 

Several of bis companions were to em- 
bark with him, and the journey prom- 
ised great enj7yment previcus to daz- 
siing profits. 

His father was « kind, indulgent pa- 
rent; he listened to his boy's triale with 
evident sympathy, but tried to dissuade 
bim from his enthusiastic end visionary 
plans, 

Persuasions were vain, and remon- 
strances seldom resorted to, so young 
Ames had been fitted out comfortably, a 
passage on board ship, and the 
day already come for bis departure. 

That day there wasafuneral, Sandy 
Blythe, Mr. Ames’s gardener, sat in his 
cottage with bowéd head and clasped 
hands, speaking nota word, but to say, 
“There is nee sorrow like my ain,” Mary, 
his wife, had more strength and forti- 
tude, Parting the curls back from the 
little sleeper’s forehead, she found voice 
to say, “Dinna weep sae sair, Sandy; ‘of 
such is the kingdom of heaven,’” 


buds and myrtie in the waxen bands, 
Young Ames accompanied her. 

Tae coffia was brought and they laid 
the child carefully therein, and with sad 
hearts. 

The childises parents took their last 
agonising iook, and the lid was closed, 

Thomas Ames waiked home with 
Neliy; he askei ber to write him, and 
the sflirmative reply, ber love and man- 
ner said plainly that bis own heart feel- 
ings were reciprocated. They perted at 
the gate. 

In another bour the iron horse was 
bearing Ames speedily away, and en- 
graved upon his heart was an image in- 
effaceable as the rock-prints of imbedded 
fossil, or letters carved upon tablets of 
stone; for notwithstanding his peculiar 
temperament, he belonged truly to that 
class of whom it is said, “that amid 
multitades thronging like forest leaves, 
heart bath still clang to heart, and one 
hath ever chosen one,” 

Frequent letters, telling hopefully of 
the present and future, gave a golden 
woof to the first and seconds years of bis 
absence, Then came a long silence, then 
asad report of death of the handsof men 
in the bash, which circamstancer con- 
firmed, 

The third, fourth, and Gfth years went 
by, and Nelly tarned from her hidden 
sorrow to become the effianced of another, 
and in due time bis bride. 

Ames, in the meantime, had met with 
severe losser; for weeks be had lain with 
a burning fever, rery near the door of 
death, and for other weeks and even 
months be lingered on in a state of slow 
and uncertain convalescence, Letters bad 
been written, but none ever received, by 
himself or friends; +0, crashing bick the 
thought that he was forgotten, he gave 
bis best energies to the work of regaining 
his lost fortane, and eventually of seek- 
ing bis carly home. 

An hour and « half bad passed since 
Neliy’s husband went out—so said the 
little clock upon the mantel piece, She 
must shake off at cnce the paisying hand 
that ley upon her heart so heavily, and 

retura from the faded past 

Alas! for the heart that bas buried its 
fondest dreams by the wayside; and, afier 


journeying « long way on, bears the 


sound of « long hushed voice, end sees 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


the beckoning of an earnest, impassioned 
hand, and theu turns away tothe realities 
of the present, with a resolve to look 
back ward no more! 

Neliy bathed her face and arranged ber 
hair, Sbe lit the gas, drew up a favorite 
chair besidé ber own, placed a pair of 
slippers, which her own bende had 
wrought, on an ottoman beside her, and 
entered mechanically upon the contents 
of the volume before her. 

Fifteen minutes, the 'bus stopped and 
her husband's step was heard in the hall. 
“Why, Nelly, how pale you look! I 
am sure you.are not well,” seid he, tak- 
ing the prc ffored seat, and unolaspivg 
the bracelet from ber arm in search of her 
pulse, 

“And what's tbe diseav, doctor?” said 
she, aftera little pause, with an attempt 
at playfulness, 

“As much astosiy I'm a quack,” he 
answered reprovingly; and Nelly noted 
the wistful, affectionate gezs of his eye, 
“If those cheeks don’t get back their 
color by the morning, we'll have one of 
the true stamp here.” 

The next day Kalpb went as usual to 
business; but Nelly kept her room, 
Towards noon the servant brought up a 
letter addressed in a strangely familiar 
hand, She quickly wore off the seal and 
read: 


New.y:~—Ferowell! Heaven beip and 
pity mei” 


That night the physiciancame, Nelily's 
physical system seemed perfectiy pros 
trate, fever supervened, and for many 
days they watched fearfnily by her bed. 
side, Then ber fervent benison went ap 
that for the wateber’s sake she might 
be spared—and they were answered. 

Henceforth the flowers of love grew 
thickly beside ber pathway, end in their 
fragrance ehe forgot those which once 
blossomed, faded and fell, springing ap 
in mocking beauty when beyond her 
reach, 

Or, if their memory chanced to fit be- 
fore her in an onguerded hour, she re- 
membered that earthly inetitut!or.,s 
perish with our pligrimage—that in the 
other world they “neither marry nor are 
given ia marriage,” but |‘ :* and love for 
ever, 
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To Fr raw Carmm —Acocording to 


pop; 
ular belief, fostered by story writers gen- 


erally, Indians look down upon their 
wives and make them simply beasts of 
burden, That the “squaw” is, however, 
sometimes regarded by them as some- 
thing more than an equivalent for so 
many cattle, is shown by the follow- 
ing. 

A good many years ago warrior of 
the Penobscot tribe in New Hampshire 
gotdrunk,. When he came home be was 
in a bad bamor, and finding his wife in 
bis way be stuck her feet in the fire and 
burned them. 

The otber Indians discovered this 
promptly, and tried him by a very sum- 
mary process, The general opinion was 
that be should be exeouted forthwith; 
but one of the elder bucks interposed 
and gave this advice: 

“No shoot him; make him live long as 
equaw live; bim carry squaw when she 
want walk; when squaw die bimeby, then 
we shoot.” 

This advice appealed to the other men, 
and they decided to punish the buck as 
the old chief suggested. So the buck 
carried bis wite about ou bis back, when- 
ever the tribe moved, whenever she 
wanted to go anywhere, 

However much he disliked the ar- 
rangement, he did not dare to ill-treat 
her, much less to kill ber, because his 
life depended on hers, Whether the 
women died first or the man, and whether 
he was finally pardoned or executed, is 
not recorded, 











Dus To OVER BEATING —A hygienist of 
repute says that a large proportion of the 
ille which «ffl ot persons past the middie 
of life are aue to errors in diet, chiefly 
in the direction of éxcess in quantity, 
Tbey ent too much and too often, 

For the mejority of city dweilers, 
especially brain workers, three menls 
a day are ioo many; two are all suffi- 
cient for most people, and many are bet- 
ter off with meat only once in the twenty- 
four hours, 

The other meals should be slight, con- 
sisting of bread, — 


an euteundes prejadice nats, 
are as 


feb regarded 
Sat thes fo beasties they ave eaten at 
wrong time. They should be taken at 
the beginning of « meal instead of at the 
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At Home and Abroad. 


Austrailia bas no orphan asylums, 
Every child who is not supported by pa- 
rents becomes a ward of the State, and 
is paid a pension for support and placed 
ine private family, where board and 
clothes are provided until the fourteenth 
birthday. 


A species of baboon inhabiting the ool- 
ony of the Oape of Good Hope hes be- 
come a pest to the farmere by destroying 
their lambs. It is asserted that they have 
taken note of the fact that women do not 
carry firearms, and therefore need not be 
feared, Hut as soon a8 aman appears the 
baboons take to their heels, On this ac- 
count the farmers have lately devise’ the 
plan of dressing in women'sappare! when 
they set out to eboo! these animals, 


A certain theatre, Gnding business 
rather bad, annoanoced the following 
effects for sale: A sea, consisting of twelve 
waves, the twelfth of which is larger than 
the others; a dozen and « half clonde, 
edged with biack; a rainbow, somewhat 
faded; # beautiful snow: storm of flakes of 
paper; three bottles of lightning; asetting 


fowl of the same material; several oak 
bottles and a wax dessert, eto. 


A carious experiment is being made ia 
Berlin with a view to ascertaining what 
food is best fora scidier, A number of 
studenta, who have volunteered from the 
Friedrich-Wiiheim Military Medical 
Academy, have for some time past been 
accompanying the Third Regiment of 
Guards in all ite marching and field prav. 
tines, They are dressed in the uniform of 
lance corporale, with fall flelé kit, and do 





























We offer Special 
Prizes to best agents 
in addition to a good com- 
mission for every sub- 
scriber secured, 


Mrs. V.,of Cedar Rapids, lowa, 
writes; “Our commissions and 
prize have wiped out ¢ne hundred 
dollars church indebiedness.”’ 

We divided nearly 
$15,000 last year 
among 440 agents, as 
special rewards, to 
our best workers, 

We shall do the same this year. 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia 
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By eclipsing all its former efforts. 


magazine: new facilities will make new things possible. 
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DURING THE COMING YEAR 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


WILL BE FIFTEEN YEARS OLD, AND THIS IT WILL CELEBRATE 


ae ee ey, 


The most popular feature ever secured by the JouRNAL will consist of 


The Inner Experiences of a Cabinet Member’s Wife 


As she writes them to her sister at home. 


They are the actual social experiences of a 


prominent Cabinet member's wife. For this reason the authorship will be withheld. 


The most intimate behind the curtain of high 
official and social life in Washington, written by one 
woman to another,—the wife a Cabinet memiver 
to her favorite sister at home. Prominent in society, 
and a close friend of the President's wife, the Presi- 
dent and the highest officials in the land, with 
the most brilliant women in Washington social life, 
figure familiarly in the scenes. 


Through the “experiences” runs the stra: 
romance of a beautiful Washington girl and a 
Lieutenant of the Army, into whose lives come the 
intrigues of one of the dangerously clever and beau- 
tiful women who infest the social life of the Capital. 
it will prove the most fascinating recital of politics, 
love, and the pestgees of high social and official life 
ever given publicity. . 


st st Ss 


Ian Maclaren Will Write a Series of Articles 
No writer of recent times has so endeared himself to thousands of people through his pen 


as has “‘ lan aren,” and in t 


hese ‘‘talks’’ on matters very close to the isterests of every 


man and woman he will win even a stronger place in their affections. 
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The Jougnat will have more stories during 1898 than in any previous year. 


a & 
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There will be 


Fully Thirty Bright, Live Stories During 1898 


There will be two numbers entirely made up of stories. 





The January issue will be made 
A Midwinter Fiction Number 
| And the August issue, as heretofore, 
A Midsummer Fiction N.:mber 


| There will be stories, of course, in each number 
| of the JourwAL, but a larger proportion of them 
| in these two issues. 





Among the wealth of stories will be | 
Mark Twain's New Humorous Story 
A Ghost Story by Marion Crawford | 
The First Story by Clara Morris 
Mrs. Rollins’ Quaint “ Philippa ” Stories | 
Several Stories by Mrs. Whitney | 














Following these will appear stories by 


John Kendrick Bangs, Wil! N. Harben, Jeannette H. Walworth, Sophie Swett, and others 
st 
Hamlin Garland’s New Novelette, “The Doctor.’ 


The Romance of a Man Born to be “a Friend of All Women and a Lover of None”’ 
A strong romance of a prosperous doctor, who believes himself born to be “a friend of 


all women and a lover of none.’’ 


slums ; the other the daughter of a well-to-do home. 


Two beautiful girls become his patients; one a girl of the 


The emotions awakened by each girl 


form the strong groundwork of a man’s battle between feelings of an undecided love and a 


ye 


tenderness. Mr. William T. Smedley illustrates this story. 
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Two Romantic Episodes of Royal Exiles in America 


Are told in two peculiarly fascinating articles : 


When Louis Philippe 
Taught School in Philadelphia 


By Camillus Phillips 


The tale is told of how the future King of France 
plared pedagogue in America's Capital to earn his 


When the King of Spain 
Lived on the Banks of the Schuylkill 
By William Perrine 


A fascinating story is this, when the great 
Napoleon's brother escaped to America, hoping that 
Napol hi if would escape from St. Helena and 





iving, and gives the famous answer of the 
of American finance, Thomas Willing, when the Royal 
teacher sought his daughter's hand, 
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oin him. It is a picture of the life of a King and 
is two beautiful Princesses in our own land. 


Nie /ct 
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Ex-President Harrison on The Flag in the Home 
It was General Harrison's idea that the stars and stripes should float over every school- 


house in America. 


Now, in a stirring article, he carries the idea farther, and shows why the 


flag should find a place over every fireside in our country. 


sae 
John Philip Sousa, “The Great March King”’ 


Whose soul-stirring marches every one knows, has composed a waltz for the JouRNAL, which 


he calls 


The Lady of the White House 


The complete composition will be published in an early copy of the JouRNAL. 
ss 


In Needlework it Will Greatly Excel 


Over any other year 


ive one or more es to the Newest 


With new arrangements, s 
ractical 


rfected, it will, in ever 


ially pe issue, 
ieelbery, Knitting, Crocheting, 


atting, 


Yrawn-Work, Patchwork—giving fresh ideas in every branch of Needlework. 


Fanny Crosby, “The Blind Singer’’ 





Whose beautiful hymns, “ Safe in the Arms of Jesus” and “ Rescue the 
beloved in t ds of h holds, 


Perishing,"’ have made her name 


has written a new hymn and a new song for the JourRNAL. 


as 


The Most Remarkable Sunday-School 


in the World 


Is in America, the inception and work of one man, who to-day main- 
first time. 


tains it, now authoritatively described for the 
as 


The Social Side of the Home 
Will be treated in an unusually complete series of articles. 
How Entertaining on a Small Income 
Can be done will be told in a special article. 
Light Refreshments for Evening Companies 
Will be described by Mrs. S. T. Rorer in a full-page article. 
Novel Masquerade Parties for Children 
Will be described, with attractive costumes. 
Entertaining Children on Sunday Afternoon 
Will give ideas to many a perplexed parent. 


Jt will strive for two things : to make women happy in their homes and to help them in their lives. There will be a new, strong vitality in the 
IN 1898 SUBSCRIBERS WILL SHARE IN THE JOURNAL'S BEST YEAR. 





There will be a delightful series, the first article of which will present 


The Anecdotal Side of Mrs. Cleveland 


The closest friends of Mrs. Cleveland have here combined to tell the brightest anecdotes of her 
tact and grace—stories and anecdotes which have never been told, and which show her as no 
sketch nor bic raphy could possibly ray her. One sees Mrs. Cleveland in these pithy little 
stories with delightful unreserve. Follow ng the article on Mrs. Cleveland will be presented 


The Anecdotal Side of Mark Twain The Anecdotal Side of Edison 


In stories of his dry humor, and personal anecdotes Presenting stories of the wonderful wizard's strange 
which he has told to his intimate friends, heretofore life: his singular absent-mindedness: his forgetful- 
not printed. A laugh is on every line. ness of day or night or family 


The Anecdotal Side of the President 


Those who know President McKinley best tell these stories in this article: stories which bring 
out his strong personality, end show the gentle side of his character which Mrs. McKinley 
knows so well. Each story is new. 








Lilian Bell’s Sparkling Letters From Europe 


Commenced in the last October JouRNAL, will continue through several issues during 1898. 
Every line of these letters sparkles with Miss Bell’s bright wit and Saver seqneusy. Miss 
Bell's letter from Paris, in the January JouRNAL, describes, with remarkable dash, French life 
as she sees it for the first time. Paris passes before one as if in a vitascope. 








The Romantic Flavor of Life in Old New York 
IN TWO FASCINATING ARTICLES, BY MRS. BURTON HARRISON 


When Fashion Graced the Bowery With Washington in the Minuet 


—when the famous New York street wasa fashion- Will picture our first President in the graceful 
able driveway, the centre of gayety and wealth, and = minuet with the Colonial maids and belles at the 
a roadway of stately homesteads and farms. great Washington bal! in New York City. 








The Personal Side of Richard Wagner 
SHOWING THE MAN BEHIND HIS WORK WITH TELLING FIDELITY 
By Houston Stewart Chamberlain, Wagner’s intimate friend, and who writes at the request 


and Leo — approval of ae wane. . ' me : 
ow his operas came into life: tw -five rs it took to write “ Parsifai"’; twenty 
™ " He ” Lohengrin” in wy ee aa heard the opera ic 


himself until fourteen years later. How and when he composed his 
hours, his dress, personal habits, religious views, business qualities, and domestic side. 


er.) 
Mrs. Rorer Will Begin Two New Series During 1898 


She will open the year with a series of Mrs. Rorer will also begin a new series: 
New Cooking Lessons Mrs. Rorer’s Domestic Lessons 


Taking up branches of cooking entirely different Do We Eat Too Much Meat? 
from her series in the JouRNAL during 1897. What to Eat and Not Have Indigestion. 
Cooking for the Sick and Convalescent. When Unexpected Company Surprises You. 
Breakfast Fruits and Cereals. The Best Food 
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ood for a Growin , 
Light Refreshments for Evenin Companies. 
Fruits as Foods and Fruits as Soleone 
The Right Food for Different Men. 
Food for Bloodless Girls. 
The Table for Stout and Thin Women 
School Luncheons for Children. 


The Proper Cooking for the Nursery. 

Thirty Soups Without Meat. 

Forty Ways of Cogn Apples. 

New Uses for the Chafing-Dish. 

Forty Kinds of Sandwiches. 

Twenty-five Simple Desserts for Every Stomach. 


Mrs. Rorer Writes for No Magazine but the JOURNAL 
se ss 


The JOURNAL’S Moderate-Cost Homes 
Designed by its Own Architect 


Some New City and Country Houses for $1000, $1200 and $1500 


Giving ‘“‘ Three Model $100c Houses,’’ ‘A $1200 City Also: “A Model Farmhouse With Barn and Out- 
Brick House" and “An a hoes fips House,” after buildings,’ and a remaikably practical article, show- 
which will come ‘‘ Three Model Small Churches'’— ing how the plainest house can be made picturesque 
one for $800, one for $2000, and one $3000. by remodeling the front door and a single window. 
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“The Most Successful Thing Ever Done by the JoURNAL”’ 
Inside of a Hundred Homes 


The one hundred views will be given in six issues. are furnished, and how much farther taste will go 
They show how the most tasteful homes in America than money. Hundreds of new ideas are presented, 


Beautifully Illustrated Articles 

Will be a feature during the y.«°, and treat of 
A Charming American Avenue 
A beautiful avenue, nestled away in the heart of New York State. 
A Wonderful Little World of People 
The life, customs and beliefs of the largest Shaker community in America. 
A Race Which Lives in Mountain Coves 
A strange people who live in the coves of the Tennessee mountains, 
The Yearly Rose Upon the Altar 

The beautiful custom of a community in the heart of Pennsylvania, 


Mrs. Abbott’s Peaceful Valley 


Alread well received as showing the practical possibilities of happy 
village life, will run through covers! of ( issnes during 1898. 


ao 
Mrs. Bottome’s Popular Talks 


Will continue th the year. A new departure will be Mrs. 
Eottome's ideas for “‘ New Lines of Work for the Circles.” 


Then will be given “* Home Parties for Children”; “St. Valentine’s 
Night Frolics”; “ Literary and Musical Evenings"; “‘ Porch and 
Garden Parties,’ and “ The Newest Church Soclables.” 


a st 
The Dainty Pixie and Elaine Stories 


WILL CONTINUE THROUGH SEVERAL NUMBERS 


To delight the children, No sweeter nor more wholesome stories 
have ever been told fer children. 


Easter in a Colored Convent 
The beautiful ritual at Easter dawn in a colored convent. 
The Flower Fétes of California 
The most striking pictures ever shown of these superb (étes, 
Fashionable Siberia 


Correcting the popular impression that Siberia is only a land of cold, 
hardship and hunger. ae 2 








THE PRICE REMAINS: eONE DOLLAR FOR AN ENTIRE YEAR 
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